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NOTES 


The transliteration of Arabic and Persian names is done according 
to the romanization system adopted by the Library of Congress. Most 
Turkish names are rendered in their common form with the exception of 


substituting "j" for the Turkish "c". 


Frequently, two dates separated by an oblique stroke appear in 
this work. The first date refers to the Hijri calendar and the second 


to the Gregorian. 
Ithna Sashar?, Imami or Twelver Shi°ism are used interchangeably. 


Likewise, Sunnt and Shi‘°T are used for Sunnite and ShitCite, 


respectively. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 907/1501, Shah IsmA&°I1 (907-30/1501-24) succeeded in defeating 
Alvand Mirza, one of the Aq Qoyunlu petty rulers, whereupon he entered 
the captial city of Tabriz to declare the birth of the Safavid 
dynasty, whose members were destined to rule Iran for over two 
centuries (907~-1148/1501-1736), and to establish Ithna “SashariI ShiCcism 
as the state religion. This event would deeply alter the geopolitical 
pattern of the entire Middle East by creating a rift between Iran and 
its Sunni Muslim neighbors. 

The founding of the Safavid dynasty constituted a unique 
phenomenon. Prior to 907/1501, the Safavids had been known as the 
leaders of the eponymous Siffi order which had been founded by Shaykh 
Safi al-Din Ishaq (650-735/1252-1334) at Ardabil, in the aftermath of 
the Mongol conquest of Iran. Thereafter, the original Safavid SUfrl 
order developed into an important political force which later 
succeeded in its bid for supreme power in Iran, a metamorphosis which 
was completed by Shah Isma°il who came to hold the functions of 
spritual leader of the SUfI order as well as the temporal powers of a 
dynast. Moreover, the establishment of Twelver Shicism as the 
official religion in Iran constituted the final outcome of a process 
that the original Safavid SUfI order had undergone. At its inception; 
the SUfI order at Ardabil belonged to the general framework of Sunni 
Islam. By the time ay Bae transformed into a ruling institution, its 
leaders had become strong advocates of Shi°ism. The roots of this 
double metamorphosis of the Safavid $Gfi order can be traced back to 


the events which raked western Asia in the fifteenth century. Timir's 


(771-807/1370-1405) campaigns which stretched from Transoxania to 
Iran, as well as to Anatolia and Syria, failed to build an enduring 
empire and resulted in the destabilization of the area. TfImir's 
defeat and capture of the Ottoman Sultan Yaldirim Bayezid (791- 
804/1389-1402) at Angora (modern Ankara) led to the revival of the 
independent Turkoman principalities in the area, the leaders of which 
had been resentful of Ottoman power. In the aftermath of the Timtrian 
campaigns, the history of Iran, Anatolia and northern Syria was 
characterized by the ascendancy of the Turkomans who were eager either 
to affirm their independence or to seek it through rebellions. 

In Iran, the Qara Qoyunlu and the 4q Qoyunlu Turkoman clans rose 
from their respective traditional centers of Lake Van and Diyar Bakr 
and built two rival dynasties. Later, the Aq Qoyunlu ruler Uzun Fasan 
(857-82/1453-78) was able not only to eliminate his rivals the Qara 
Qoyunlus and become master of all Iran, but also to plan for a 
“greater Iran" which: would include the Turkomans of eastern Anatolia. 
However, he was unable to withstand the military superiority of the 
Ottomans who, under the leadership of Sultan Mehmed II (855-86/1451- 
81), inflicted upon him a crushing defeat which dissipated his 
grandiose plans. 

With the rise of the Safavids, Shi°I Iran became surrounded by 
Sunnt Muslim powers: to the northwest, the Ottomans; to the east, the 


Uzbeks; and to the west, the Mamluks.'! of these three, the Ottomans 


‘Later, the Mughal empire in India, founded in 932/1526, should 
be added. 


and the Uzbeks were to become entangled separately ina series of 
bitter confrontations with the Sfavids. The conflict which opposed 
the Safavids to the Uzbeks was the result of their rivalry for the 
control of the province of Khur&asan. The Ottoman-Sfavid conflict was 
also inevitable: the supporters of the Safavids, known as the 
gizilbas » belonged in their majority to the Turkoman tribes in 
Anatolia and were linked to Shah IsmS°Tl by strong spiritual ties 
which were the legacy of prior Sifavid propaganda in that area. As it 
will be demonstrated in the present work, Shah Isma°frl's ambitions 
were directed first toward Anatolia. The establishment of the Sfavid 
dynasty in Iran was intrinsically a threat to the stability of the 
Anatolian provinces of the Ottoman empire, due to the Safavid 
leadership's inherent ability to use its influence among the 
population of these regions for the achievement of its political 
designs. Hence, it is no coincidence that the rise of the Safavids 
led immediately toa period of internal instability within Ottoman 
Anatolia, a fact which placed the then Ottoman Sultan Bayezid II (886- 
918/1481-1512) on the defensive vis-a-vis this nascent neighboring 
dynasty. 

Only with the advent of the Ottoman Sultan Selim I (918-26/1512— 
20) did a reversal of fortunes occur. Selim decided to deal with the 
problem of the restive Anatolian Turkomans, not as a purely internal 
question but rather to strike at its roots by planning an offensive 
against the Safavids in Iran, a decision which resulted in Shah 
Isma°Il's defeat on the battlefield of Ch&ldiradn in Rajab 920/August 
1514. Although this Getenaii victory was not followed by an effort to 


eause the downfall of the Sfavids, it nevertheless placed the latter 


on the defensive and caused a sharp decline in Safavid activities 
within Anatolia. 

Under Sultan Sulayman II (926-74/1520-66) Ottoman policy toward 
Iran consisted of geographically containing the Sfavids. This policy 
was dictated by the other challenges that this Ottoman Sultan was 
compelled to meet along the European borders of his empire. During 
this same period, Shah Tahmasp (930-84/1524-76) inherited the Safavid 
throne and adopted a less belligerent stand with regard to the 
Ottomans. Moreover, this Safavid ruler was faced with internal unrest 
eaused by feuding among his tribal supporters as well as among members 
of his family. These conditions were exploited by the Ottomans who 
launched a number of campaigns which resulted in territorial gains. 
In fact, the Ottoman-Safavid conflict was relegated during the 
respective reigns of Sulayman and Jahmasp to a border problem which 
both parties were eager to resolve by signing the treaty of Amasya in 
962/1555. 

The reduction of the Ottoman-Sfavid conflict to a confrontation 
between two countries which had adopted two different forms of Islam 
is a mere simplification of the problem and does not withstand a 
closer examination. It is a fact that the Ottomans were Sunnite, and 
that the Safavids were Shi°ite. It is also a fact that each had used 
an extensive religious propaganda against the other. However, one of 
the ramifications of this conflict was the fall of the Sunnite Mamluk 
empire at the hands of the Sunnite Ottomans, while the ShtCite 
Saf avids were able to retain their sovereignty. The Ottoman-Sfavid 
conflict should be considered within the framework of the entire 
geopolitical pattern of the Middle East and Transoxania at the end of 


the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth rather than 


within the simplistic framework of Shi°ism versus Sunnism. Ideally, 
such a study should encompass the state of relations between the then 
existing Muslim powers. In other words, the Ottoman-Sfavid confron- 
tation should be viewed in light of these two antagonists’ relations 
with the Mamluks, the Uzbeks, and the Mughals of India, on the one 
side, and with Western Christendom on the other. The present study is 
in fact an attempt to research this question within such a framework 
and emphasizes the state of relations between Ottomans, Sfavids, and 
Mamluks, while developments on Iran's other borders are mentioned only 


when they are relevant to this central topic. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITS AFTERMATH 


The history of the Middle East in the second half of the 
fifteenth century was unquestionably marked by the ascendancy of the 
Ottoman Turks. Following their capture of Constantinople (Istanbul) 
in 857/1453 and the subsequent extension of their hegemony over 
Anatolia and the Black Sea region, the Ottomans became a threat to 
their neighboring Muslim brethren in Syria and in Iran as well as to 
the Italian republics trading with those areas. 

Along the Taurus mountain range, the two Turkoman principalities 
of Ramazan! (780-922/1378-1517) and Dulgadar@ (740-921/1339-1517) 
whose rulers were traditional vassals of the Mamluks, functioned as a 
buffer zone between the latter and the Ottomans. Opposite the 
powerful Ottomans, the Mamluk empire was suffering from lethargy. It 
remained dormant within almost the same boundaries it had acquired in 
the aftermath of CAyn Jala? By the latter half of the fifteenth 
century the Taurus area became a zone of contention between Mamluks 


and Ottomans and led to the frequent opening of hostilities. The task 


larabic: Bani Ramadan. 
2arabic: Dha'l-Qaar. 


30n the battlefield of Cayn Jalit in 658/1260, the Mamluks were 
able to defeat the Mongols and check their westward advance. Later, 
Sultan Baybars (658-76/1260-77) extended the northern borders of tne 
empire to Cilicia (Lesser Armenia), although the fuli annexation of 
this province took place about a century later with the capture of its 
capital SIs in 776/1375. 


of keeping in check especially the turbulent rulers of Dulgadir became 
an onerous task for the Mamluks, since this province was increasingly 
subjected to Ottoman interference. 

The strengthening of Ottoman grip over eastern Anatolia 
represented a menace to the western borders of Iran. There, Uzun 
Hasan (857-82/1453-78), the ruler of the Aq Qoyunlus, realized the 
far-reaching consequences of the fall of Byzantium to his foes and 
~made overtures toward the adversaries of the Ottomans in an attempt to 
form an alliance aimed at reversing the tide of events. His plans 
finally came to naught, since he was in no position to challenge the 
Ottomans militarily. 

The fall of Constantinople constituted no less a threat to the 
Ottomans' European rivals, especially those whose interests in the 
area were at stake. The firm control of the Straits enabled the 
Sultan to isolate the Frankish settlements along the Black Sea 
littoral and placed him in a position to cut off any future help sent 
to them from the Aegean or the Mediterranean. This strong posture 
allowed the Ottomans to direct their war machine toward the annexation 
of strategic territories and led to a systematic expansion around the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov on the one hand, and in the Aegean and 
Adriatic Seas on the other. In this respect Genoa, and especially 
Venice, will be dealt with in this study, while Ottoman relations with 
other European powers will be mentioned when they have a bearing upon 
political developments in the Middle East. 

At the outset, Venice and Genoa accommodated the victorious 


Sultan Mehmed II (855-86/1451-81) with the hope of retaining the 


commercial privileges they had enjoyed under Byzantine rule. Indeed, 
Ottoman control of the Straits bore potential repercussions with 
regard to trade with the Black Sea and particularly the Sea of Azov 
where the two Italian republics maintained important outposts in Caffa 
and Tana. While both secured the renewal of their commercial 
agreements shortly after the fall of the former Byzantine capital, 
Venice felt compelled later to ward off the danger of the Ottomans 
whose conquests in the Balkans increased the vulnerability of her 
possessions in the Morea. In addition, the Republic of St. Mark 
sought allies among the Ottomans' Muslim adversaries, particularly 
Uzun Msan, but this attempt ended with failure. 

The present chapter is a synopsis of the major events, in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century,which affected the geopolitical 
structure of the area comprising Anatolia, Syria and western Iran on 
the one side, and the Aegean, Adriatic and Black Sea regions on the 
other. It attempts to analyze the impact of the conquest of 
Constantinople on the future of the Ottomans!’ relations with their 
Muslim neighbors, namely the Mamluks and the Ag Qoyunlus, as well as 
their relations with Venice and Genoa, the two most important merchant 
powers which held a quasi-monopoly of trade between the Muslim East 


and Western Christendom. 


A. Ottoman - Aq Qoyunlu Relations. 
On 29 May 1453, Constantinople fell to the besieging Ottomans 


while its last emperor, Constantine Paleologus (1448-53) died during 


the final assault on his capital.4 Sultan Mehmed II followed up this 
success by initiating a series of campaigns in central Europe and the 
Balkans, annexing parts of the Morea and of Greece.” These campaigns 
were brought to a standstill at the walls of Belgrade where the famous 
John Hunyadi (d. 1460) led the resistance. Another campaign in the 
years 1458 and 1459 resulted in the annexation of parts of Serbia.© 

In Anatolia, two Turkoman principalities have been successful in 
-accomodating the Ottomans while maintaining their independence: 
Karaman with its capital Konya and Kastamonu with its capital Sinop, 
respectively ruled by the Karaman and Isfandiyadr families. In 
addition to these two provinces, the minuscule Greek empire of 
Trabzon, ruled by the Komneni, represented the last vestige of 
Byzantine rule in the area. The Komneni maintained special ties with 
Uzun Fasan, the Aq Qoyunlu ruler of Iran, who was married to Catherina 


Komnena -— known as Despina Khatiin and daughter of Calo Johannes 


Art is beyond the scope of this chapter to describe the fall of 
Constantinople. The reader will find accounts in the translated works 
of fifteenth century Greek historians such as Doukas and Kritovoulos. 
Among moderns, the works of Steven Runciman, The Fall of 
Constantinople, 1453 (Cambridge: The University Press, 1969); Franz 
Babinger, Mahomet II le Conquérant et son temps, 1432-1481 (Paris: 
Payot, 1954) idem, Mehmed the Congueror and his Time, translated by 
Ralph Manheim, edited with a preface by William C. Hickman (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1978), and A.A. Vasiliev, History of the 
Byzantine Empire (Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1964) 
2:580-656, are of interest. 


>Kritovoulos, History of Mehmed the Conqueror, translated from 
the Greek by Charles T. Riggs (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press; 


1970), pp. 136-160; Babinger, Mahomet le Congquérant, pp. 191-218. 
> 


Skritovoulos, Mehmed the Conqueror, pp. 111-116; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman (Paris: Bellizard, Barthes, 
Dufcer and Lowels, 1835), 3:30-36 and 62-67. 


Komnenus (d. 1457).7 Trabzon was also a major Black Sea outlet for 
Iranian commerce and was linked to Tabriz, the Aq Qoyunlu capital, by 
an important land route. 

In Iran, the Aq Qoyunlus emerged as the main power in the country 
at the expense of their rivals the Qara Qoyunlus (782-873/1380-1468) 
and the Timirids (771-906/1370-1500).8 Their leader, Uzun Hasans 
followed an aggressive policy, internally as well as externally. Asa 
reaction to the Ottoman threat and in an attempt to secure his control 
of the Upper Euphrates, an area which was at the crossroads of 
important trade routes connecting Iran to Anatolia and northern Syria, 
he made overtures toward the rulers of the still independent Anatolian 


principalities with the aim of shaping an anti-Ottoman alliance. 


Tugun Hasan was not the only Aq Qoyunlu prince to have married a 
Komnene princess. One of his ancestors, Qutlugh, married Maria 
Komnene in 1352. See: John E. Woods, The Aqquyunlu Clan, 
Confederation, Empire (Minneapolis and Chicago: Bibliotheca Islamica, 
1976), pp. 20-21 and 46~47; Abd Bakr Tihranf, Kitab-4 a r , 
edited by Faruk Siimer (Ankara: Tirk Tarih Kurumu, 1962), 1: 12—14. 

Sarter Timir'’s death in 807/1405, Iran was divided among his 
successors in Samarqand, the Jalayir rulers in Baghdad, the Qara 
Qoyunlus in Tabr®Iz and the Aq Qoyunlus in Amid in the Diyadr Bakr 
region. Of these, the Qara Qoyunlus wrested power from the Jal&ayirs 
in 813/1410; the TimGrid empire plunged into civil strike following 
the death of Shah Rukh in 8500/1447. The Aq Qoyunlus, under the 
leadership of Uzun Hisan, emerged as the major power in Iran following 
the campaigns of the years 872-3/1468-9 which resulted in the defeat 
of the Qara Qoyunlus and the Timtrids, respectively. See: Abt Bakr 
Tihrant, Diyarbakriyah, 2:406-491; V. Minorsky, La Perse au XV® siécle 
entre la Turquie et Venise (Paris: E. Leroux, 1933), pp. 9-10; Jd. 
Woods, The Aqquyunlu, pp. 111-112; R.M. Savory, "The Struggle for 
Supremacy in Persia after the death of Timtr," Der Islam, 40 (1964): 
38-51. 


10 


News of this alliance reached Pope Pius II (1458-64) in April 
1460 by way of "a certain Moses Giblet, Archdeacon of Antioch."? The 
allies sought the support of Western Christendom through an embassy 
headed by the controversial Ludovico da Bologna, who reached Rome on 
the night of 26 December 1460 as part of a mission which led him to 
the influential courts of the wWest.! Meanwhile, Uzun Hasan took to 
the offensive both militarily and diplomatically, entrusting his son 
Ogurlu Mehmed with the launching of a series of raids against Ottoman 
posts in eastern Anatolia!’ while dispatching his nephew Murdd Bey to 
the Ottoman court with a message destined for Mehmed II to warn him 
against attacking Trabzon.!2 When the Sultan lent a deaf ear to Uzun 
Hasan's claim that he considered this Byzantine enclave a vassal 
state, the Aq Qoyunlu resorted to diplomacy and sent a second embassy 
with peace overtures. This led to a truce which the Ottomans used to 
prepare for their planned expeditions in Anatolia. !3 In swift 
campaigns between 1460 and 1461, the Sultan moved against territories 


extending along the southern shores of the Black Sea, annexed the 


9RBabinger, Mahomet le Conquérant, p. 221. 

10 see the analysis of this embassy in the article of Anthony 
Bryer, "Ludovico da Bologna and the Georgian and Anatolian embassy of 
1460-1461," Bédi Kartlisa. Revue de Kartvélologie, 19-20 (1965): 178 
198; Babinger, Mahomet le Conquérant, pp. 221-228. 


l1this led to the capture of Koyulhisar. Abi Bakr Tihrdnti, 
Diyarbakriyah, 2:382. 


12Tpid. 
13Ipid., pp. 385%386. 
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province of Kastamonu and incorporated Trabzon.!4 While the Ottoman 
army was marching against the latter province, Uzun Hasan deemed it 
wise to send his mother Sarah Khatin to meet with the Sultan. This 
embassy failed to deflect Mehmed‘s resolve and could only witness the 
fall of the last Greek enclave in Anatolia.'!> Thus, the Ottoman - Aq 
Qoyunlu rivalry ended in favor of the former. 

Soon, these two antagonists were in open confrontation over 
southern Anatolia where new developments were to come about, following 
the death of Ibrahim Beg (827-68/1424-63), the ruler of Karaman. In 
this province, two of Ibr&him's sons contended for power: Pir Ahmad 
at Konya and Ishaq at Selefke.16 The latter lost no time in seeking 
help from Uzun Fasan. The Aq Qoyunlu ruler acquiesced and his armies 
soon took the road to Erzinjan and Sivas before reaching Karaman where 
they obliged Pfr Ahmad to evacuate Konya and to flee to the 
Ottomans. !7 These reacted quickly: their armies crossed into Karaman 
and reinstated the fugitive Pir Ahmad at Konya. 18 In later years, the 
unstable situation in this province prompted further Ottoman 
involvement which consisted of several campaigns into the area and led 


to the partial annexation of this dominion as well as the alienation 


M4solakzade, Solakzade Tarihi (Istanbul: Ma°arif Nizarati, 1897), 
pp. 223-224; Negri, Cihan-Nima, edited by Faik Resit Unat and Mehmed 
A. Koymen (Ankara: Tirk Tarih Kurumu, 1957), 2:740-750; Ibn Kemal, 
Teyirth-i Al-i Osman, VII defter, introduction by Serafettin Turan 
(Ankara: Tirk Tarih Kurumu, 1954), pp. 186-220. 


5tinrant, Diyarbakrfyah, 2:391-392; Nesri, CihSn-Ntma, 2:750-753; 
Solakzade, Tarib, pp. 222-223. 


16 nammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 3:116. 
I7Ipid., pp. 116-117. 


18tpig., pp. 117-118. 
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of their former ally, Pir Ahmad, who in turn took refuge in the Aq 
Qoyunlu domains. !? 

Faced with the might of the Ottomans, Uzun Hasan's last hope 
resided with the conclusion of an effective alliance with the West. 
Following the previously mentioned embassy of Ludovico da Bologna, the 
Papacy and Venice favorably received the project of an anti~Ottoman 
league. Both made overtures toward Uzun Fasan since tne early 1460s 
-and promised to send a fleet armed with artillery to be used ina 
joint action against their common foe.29 This alliance was the 
outcome of diplomatic activity initiated by Venice after the fall of 
Trabzon in 1461. On 2 December 1463, the Venetian Senate approved the 
dispatch of Lazzaro Quirini to the court of Uzun Ksan, where he would 
reside until 1471.21 Meanwhile, two Aq Qoyunlu envoys reached Venice 
in 1464 and 1465, respectively.2 In 1471, upon the return of Lazzaro 
Quirini accompanied by a Persian envoy, the Venetian Senate voted by a 
margin of 148 to 2 in favor of the Venetian - Aq Qoyunlu alliance.2? 


A decision was made to send Caterino Zeno, a Venetian nephew of 


19tbn Kemal, Tevarth-i Al-i Osman, pp. 325-326. A review of 
these events is found in pp. 247-253 of the same. 


20¢, Zeno, "Travels in Persia", in A Narrative of Italian Travels 
in Persia in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, edited and 


translated by Charles Grey (London: The Hakluyt Society, 1873), pp. 
12-13. 


aly, Minorsky, La Perse au XV@ Siécle entre la Turquie et Venise, 
p. 12; Babinger, Mahomet le Conquérant, p. 365; G. Searecia, "Venezia e 
la Persia tra Uzun Hasan e Tahmasp, 1454-1572," Acta Iranica, 3 
(1974): 421-422, * ° 


22Gugliemo Berchet, La Repubblica di Venezia e la Persia (Torino: 
Tipografia G. B, Paravia e Comp., 1865), pp. 3=<4. 


23G. Berchet, Venezia e la Persia, p. 6. 
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Despina Kh&atOn, to Iran for the implementation of the project.24 As 
Shown by later events, this generated the arming of one hundred 
galleys and the provision of the Aq Qoyunlu forces with artillery. 
The plan also called for Uzun Hasan to open a corridor through Karaman 
or preferably through Syria as a prelude to a coordinated attack 
against the Ottomans by land and by sea.2> 

The Aq Qoyunlu ruler began the execution of this plan by ordering 
a two-front offensive against the Ottomans. Part of his army attacked 
the Ottoman domains in eastern Anatolia and succeeded in capturing 
Tokat26, while another marched toward Karaman.@! Despite the 
inclusion of the fugitive Karamanli prince Pir Ahmad's supporters 
within this army, it was utterly defeated by the Ottomans in August 
1472 when it was pressed to give battle before the arrival of the 
Venetians.28 Following this defeat in Karaman, Uzun Iasan attempted 
to open a corridor through Syria and raided al-BiIrah and al~Ruha@ 
(modern Urfa, also known in medieval Christian sources as Edessa). 


However, these attacks only clouded his relations with the Mamluks who 


24Ipid., pp. 6-7. 

25Rarbaro; "Travels of Josafa Barbaro," in Travels in Tana and 
Persia, translated by Lord Stanley of Alderly (London: The Hakluyt 
Society, 1873), pp. 37-39; Berchet, Venezia e la Persia, pp. 8-13. 


26Hasan-i ROm1d, Ahsan al-Tavartkh, in: AbG Bakr Tihrani,y 
Diyarbakriyah, 2:567. 


2TIpid., p. 556. 


28 yammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 3:140-150; 
Babinger, Mahomet le Conquérant, pp. 370-371. 
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were able to defend their domains.22 The Venetian fleet reached the 
coasts of Karaman after the end of these events and busied itself with 
the petty seizure of some coastal out post s.39 

The failure of the Venetian project compelled Uzun san to seek 
other alternatives. He attempted to create another front in Europe 
aimed at diverting Ottoman efforts. For this purpose, he dispatched 
envoys to Matthias Corvinus (1458-90), king of Hungary, bidding him to 
‘open hostilities against the Turk. Unfortunately for him, these 
ambassadors were apprehended by the Ottomans and presented to Sultan 
Mehmed I1.31 This incident might have been behind Mehmed II's 
decision to cut short Uzun Hasan's meddling in the affairs of 
Anatolia. On 16 Rabr© I 878/11 August 1473, the Ottomans struck a 
heavy blow to the Aq Qoyunlus, defeating them at Terjan.32 

This defeat marked the end of Uzun Msan's ambitions and allowed 
the Ottomans to further tighten their grip over the Anatolian 
peninsula by incorporating the province of Karaman within their 


dominions, in 880/ 1475. 


B. Ottoman - Mamluk Rivalry over the Taurus area. 

The Ottomans succeeded in keeping the Mamluks at bay in their 
feud with the Aq Qoyunlus and at warding off a potential alliance 
between their two adversaries. The Mamluks’ neutral stand constituted 

29tbn Iyas, Badatic al-Zuhlr, edited by Muhammad Mustafa (Cairo: 
Dar Ihy&' al-Kutub al-CArabiyah, 1963), 3:80-87: : 


305 arbaro, "Travels," pp. 37-43; Babinger, Mahomet le Conguérant;s 
pp. 379-380. 


31on 13 September 1472. Babinger, Mahomet le Conquérant, p. 367. 


32Nesri. Cihan-NUma, 1:808-823; Ibn Kem4l, Teylrth-i Al-i Osm&n, 
p. 396; John E. Woods, The Aqquyunlu, pp. 131-132, states that this 
battle was fought at Bashkent, modern Baskoy. 
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only a short but peaceful interlude in a long conflict which had 
opposed them to the Ottomans over the control of the Taurus, a 
strategic area which was at the crossroads of important trade routes 
linking Syria and the Upper Euphrates to Anatolia. There, the 
province of Dulgadir, which was under Mamluk suzerainty, became 
increasingly subject to Ottoman meddlings. 

The Mamluks had to reckon with the rulers of this province. In 
870/1465, the Mamluk sultan KhOshgadam (865-72/1461-67) instigated the 
murder of Aslan, the ruler of Dulgadir, and replaced him with his 
brother Biidaq, a more reliable ally.33 Another Dulgadir brother, Shah 
Savar, took this opportunity to claim the succession. The Ottomans 
did not hesitate in lending support to this pretender. This backing 
enabled Shah Savar to meet with success in his confrontation against 
his rival brother who had no choice but to flee to the Mamluk court.>4 
Despite the sending of several expeditions into Dulgadir territory, 
the Mamluks failed to reinstate immediately their suzerainty over the 
province.3° 

On the Ottoman side, Sultan Mehmed II was planning for his 
impending campaign against the Aq Qoyunlus. In the midst of these 
preparations, he deemed it wise to relinquish his support for Shah 


Savar as a means to cultivate the friendship of the Mamluks. This 


e 


33tbn Taghribirdi, al-Nujiim al-Zahirah, edited by Jamal al-Din 
al-Shayyal and Fahim Mulammad Shaltdt (Cairo: al-Hay'ah al-MisrTyah 
al-CAmmah 1i1-Kitab, 1972), 16:345. 


34 according to Ibn Taghribirdi, the Mamluk governor of Syria--by 
the name of Burd Beg al-Zahiri--sided with Shah Savar; see Ibid.» p. 
362. For these events see: Ibn Ilyas, Kitab Tarikh Misr, al~Mashhur 
bi-Badatic al-Zuhtr (BUlaq: al-~Matba Sah al-Amiriy ah, 1894), 2:109-117. 


3>the narrative of these expeditions is found in: Ibn Iy&s, 


Badatic -Zuhtr, (M. Mustafa edition), 3:7-15, 19-51, 56-60, 69 and 
73-74. a 
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stand allowed Yashbak al-Zhiri, the commander of the Mamluk 
expedition which left Cairo in  875/1471, to capture the 
rebellious Shah Savar and bring him to Cairo to meet death by hanging 


36 This change 


and be exposed at the notorious gate of Bab Zuwaylah. 
of Ottoman policy became evident when an ambassador of Mehmed II 
arrived in Dulgadir territory to meet with the commander of the Mamluk 
expedition. He was relaying assurances of Mehmed's readiness to help 
-+he Mamluk army with food supplies, if needed.3?’ Later, an Ottoman 
envoy arrived in Cairo with copies of the intercepted messages between 
Uzun Hasan and Venice, showing evidence of an anti-Ottoman alliance.29 
The Mamluks, despite the suspiscion that the Ottomans might turn 
against them once successful against the Aq Qoyunlus, elected to adopt 
a neutral stand.>? They also took advantage of Uzun Hasan's 
preoccupation with the war to settle a number of minor border 
questions through an embassy sent to his capital Tabriz.40 

Ottoman - Mamluk relations took a turn for the worse during the 
reign of Mehmed's son and successor, Bayezid II (886-918/1481-1512), 
when Qaytbay (872-901/1468-96) interfered in his feud with his brother 


Jem. The latter -- then governor of Karaman -- laid claim to the 


Sultanate but was defeated and fled to the Mamluks who received him 


364 contemporary account is found in: Ibn Aja, Tarikh al~Amir 
Yashbak al-ZahiriI, edited by °CAbd al-Qadir Ahmad Julaymat (Cairo: Dar 
al-Fikr al-SArabi, n.d.), pp. 130-160. 


37tbid., p. 142. 
38tpn Tyas, Bada'i® al-Zuhtr, 3:87. 
39 tbid. 


Orpn Aja, Tdrikh Yashbak, pp. 95-112. Ibn Aja headed this 
embassy. 
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with full honors (886/1481). A year later, he crossed into Karaman 
after securing Mamluk support but met with utter failure. Jem then 
sailed to the island of Rhodes where he was welcomed by Pierre 
d'Aubusson, Master of the Knights of St. John.41 

Other factors contributed to the deterioration of Ottoman - 
Mamluk relations: Bayezid II reacted to Sultan Qaytbay's bellicose 
stand by supporting Dulgadir's ruler °A13 al-Dawlah (also known as 
CAll Dawlat) who succeeded in removing his pro~Mamluk brother. The 
Ottoman sultan also encouraged him to raid Mamluk territory, thus 
bringing about a similar reaction of the Mamluks who initiated attacks 
against Ottoman outposts in southern Karaman.42 Moreover, the Mamluk 
governor of Jedda seized the presents that the envoy of the Bahmanid 
Muhammad Shah (867-87/1463-82), a ruler of India, brought with him on 
his way to the Ottoman court. 43 These incidents led to open 
hostilities: first, the Mamluks had to dispatch a number of 


expeditions to Dulgadir province against the Ottoman-backed Cala 


41 see for example: Ibn Iyds, Badatic al-ZubUr, 3:183-185, 195; 
Solakzade, Tarih, pp. 279-283. It is beyond the scope of this chapter 
to discuss the whereabouts of Jem and the intense diplomatic activity 
it caused. The reader might find in the following works further 
information: E. Charriére, Négociations de la France dans le Levant 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1848), 1:CXXIV-CXXVIII; Vladimir 
Lamansky, Secrets d'Etat de Venise (New York: Burt Franklin, 1968 
Reprint), 1:201-242; S.N. Fisher "Civil Strife in the Ottoman Empire, 
1481-1503," Journal of Modern History, (13 December 1941): 449-456, 
and V.L. Ménage, "The Mission of an Ottoman Secret Agent in France in 
1486," JRAS (1965): 112-132. 


42solakzade, Tarih, pp. 295-297. 


N3qpid., p. 295; Ibn Iy&s, Baddtic al-ZuhUr, 3:215. Mamluk 
suzerainty extended to the Hijaz during the rule of Barsbay (825- 
41/1422-37) who, by 828/1425, established a garrison in Jedda, a port 
which then competed with Aden as a terminus for the ships of India. 
Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujum, 14:271-272. 
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al-Dawlah.44 Second, the border skirmishes developed into 
intermittent wars: Ottoman and Mamluk forces became entangled in 
frequent clashes from 888/1484to 896/1491.45 The only salient event 
of this period was the eventual siding of °A14 al-Dawlah with the 
Mamluks.46 At last, the mediation of the Hafsid ruler of Tunis, 47 Abt 
Cumar CUthman (839-93/1435-88), and of the Ottoman theologian Shaykh 
(or Mull&) CArab paved the way for peace. An agreement between the 
‘two antagonists was finally reached in 896/1491 48 

The outcome of the Ottoman - Mamluk conflict over the Taurus area 
resulted in no territorial changes and maintained the status quo ante. 
Nevertheless, it aggravated the financial woes of the Mamluk empire, 
since the soaring military expenditures "totally depleted the state 
coffers, "49 

About a quarter of a century after the 896/1491 treaty between 
Bayezid II and Qaytbay, the Ottomans were able to renew hostilities, 
not to limit them to the Taurus area but to carry them to the heart of 
the Mamluk empire. Their conquest of Syria and Egypt in 922/1516-17 
was dictated by the long rivalry over the control of the Turkomans of 


the Taurus region in addition to other geopolitical considerations 


"4ipn Iyas, Badatic al-ZuhUr, 3:202-203; 206, 210, 213 and 220. 

AStbid., pp. 213-219, 226, 229-230, 251 and 255-266; Ibn Mlan, 
Mufakahat al-Khilldn ff HawSdith al-ZamSn, edited by Muhammad Mustafa 
(Cairo: al-Mu'assasah al-Misriyah 1il-TatlIf wa al-Tarjamah”™ wa 
al-Tiba°ah wa al-Nashr, 19625, 1:70-80, 92-98. 

*6tpn Blan, MYfakahat al-Khillan, 1:107. 

NT so) akzade, Tarih, pp. 303-304. 


48ion Toulon, Mufakahat al-Khiljdn, 1:132, 138-141; Ibn Iy4s, 
Badati® al-Zuhtr, 3:281-282. 


497pn Iyas, Bada’i® al-Zuhir, 3:278. 
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which will be studied later in this work. In this respect, the 
prophecies of Sultan Bargqtq (784-801/1382-99) and of the famous 
historian Ibn Khaldtn (d. 808/1406) that the Ottomans constituted a 


deadly threat to the Mamluk empire, became a reality.29 


C. The Impact of the Ottoman Expansion on International Trade. 

The Ottoman ascendancy in the second half of the fifteenth 
century had a great impact on trade between East and West. The 
enhancement of the geopolitical stature of the empire placed the 
Ottomans in control of most of the land routes between Asia and 
Europe, while their domination of the Bosphorus enabled them to 
influence the flow of trade between these two continents as well as 
between the Black Sea and the Aegean, This was viewed as an 
inauspicious development by the Ottomans' Muslim neighbors and by the 
Italian merchant republics. 

The Anatolian peninsula had distinctive eminence with regard to 
eommercial exchanges between Iran and Syria on the one hand, and 
Turkey and Europe on the other. A number of caravan routes originated 
in western Iran and Syria and crossed the Anatolian highlands before 
converging on the main emporia within the Ottoman empire. 

Although they considered the Ottoman hegemony over Asia Minor a 


menace, the Mamluks were in a position that was less vulnerable than 


3° Tbn Hajar alCAsqala&nf, Inba' al-Ghumr bi-Anba' al-Umr, edited 
by Hasan Mbasht (Cairo: al-Majlis al-A°18 11i1-Shu'fn al-Islamfyah, 
1969), 1:492, quotes Barqtq as saying: "I do not fear Timur because 
everyone will help me against him; however, I fear Ibn °SUthm4n (the 
Ottomans)", The same author mentions that he often heard Ibn Khaldiin 
say: "The kingdom of Egypt should fear (for its existence) only Ibn 
‘Uthman (the Ottomans)." 
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that of the Aq Qoyunlus because of their reliance to a great extent on 
their mediterranean ports for their commercial exchanges with the 
West. However, they entertained an active commerce with Anatolia 
through the important route which linked Damascus to Konya and Bursa. 
It was this route that Bertrandon de la Brocquié@re took on his way to 
Turkey.>! This was also the same route that caravans of Ottoman 
subjects followed on their pilgrimage to the Holy Places in Mecca and 
-Medina. 

Unlike Syria, Iran's economic posture became precarious as a 
result of Ottoman supremacy in Anatolia. Iran was an important 
transit center for trade between China? and India’? on the one hand 
and the Black Sea and southern Europe on the other.>4 After the 
virtual closing of this country to the European merchant following the 


fall of the Il1-Khans in 736/1336 and the breakdown of the "Pax 


51ha Brocquiére, "The Travels of Bertrandon de la Brocquiére, 


1432-1433," 1in Early Travels in Palestine, translated and edited by 
Thomas Wright (London: Henry G. Bohn, 1848), pp. 307-341, 


52clavijo, Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo to 
the Court of Timour at Samarcand. A.D. 1403-6, translated by Clements 
R. Markham (London: The Hakluyt Society, 1859), p. 75. 


53See: Pedro Teixeira, The Travels of Pedro Teixeira; with his 
"Kings of Harmuz" and Extracts from his "Kings of Persia," translated 
and annotated by William F. Sinclair, with notes by Donald Ferguson 
(London: The Hakluyt Society, 1902), pp. 168-190; Duarte Barbosa, The 
Book of Duarte Barbosa, translated and edited by Mansel Longworth 
Dames (London: The Hakluyt Society, 1918), 1:68-81 and 91-97. Among 
modern sources, the following works of Jean Aubin are of importance: 
"Les Princes d'Ormuz du XIII® au XV© Siécie," JA 241 (1953):77-138; 
"Cojeatar et Albuqyerque," in Mare Luso-Indicum (Paris: Droz, 1971), 
1:99-109; "Le Royaume d'Ormuz au début de XVI© Siécle," in Mare Luso— 
Indicum, (Paris: Droz, 1973), 2:77-179. 


5 4contarini, "Travels," in A Narrative of Italian Travels in 


Persia in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, edited and translated 
by Ch. Grey (London: The Hakluyt Society, 1873), pp. 138-164. 
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Mongolica," Iran's external commerce came to depend on land routes 
which were largely beyond the control of its rulers. 

The Anatolian routes played a prominent role in Iran's commercial 
exchanges and their importance was one of the underlying factors in 
the conflict between Uzun Hasan and Mehmed II. The Aq Qoyunlu capital 
of Tabriz was connected to Anatolia by several routes: the Tabriz- 
Trabzon route passed through Khiy, Akh1 at, Kharpttt, Erzerum and 
Bay bUrt,-> while another took a northwestern direction before reaching 
Bursa, the former Ottoman capital.>© A third route joined Tabriz with 
Konya, the capital of Karaman, through Sivas, Kayseri and Aksaray.>" 
A parallel route started at Konya and reached Tabrfz after passing 
through the domains of the Ramazan Ogullari, who were Mamluk vassals, 


as well as through Mardin and Khay.>8 In addition to these 


itineraries, other routes linked Tabr®z to Syria,>? India,69 


*5 on the importance of the Tabriz-Trabzon trade route, see: 
Barbaro, "Travels," pp. 83-86. 


56 Haid Inaleik, "Bursa XV. Asir Sanayi ve Ticaret Tarihine Dair 
Vesikalar," Belleten, 24 (January, 1960): 50-52. 


574, S. Erzi, “Akkoyunlu ve Karakoyunlu Tarihi Hakkinda 
Arastirmalar," Belleten 18 (April 1954): 216-217. 


58parbaro, "Travels," pp. 46-51. 


>9Halil Inaleik, "The Ottoman Economic Mind and Aspects of the 
Ottoman Economy," in Studies in the Economic History of the Middle 
East, edited by M. A. Cook (London: Oxford University Press, 1970), p. 
211. The importance of al-Ruh@ and al-Bfrah for the control of 
communications between Syria and Iran explains the many attacks to 
which these two places were subjected in the fifteenth century, 
chiefly during the rule of Uzun Hasan. See: Ibn Iyas, Bada'i- 
al-Zuhtr, 3:80-86. 


60 India was reached overland through the passes of Tirmiz and 


Bamiyan and mostly by sea through Hormuz. Barbaro, "Travels," pp. 80- 
83, and note 53. 
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China®1 and the island of Hormuz, 62 respectively, while a trans- 
Caucasian route reached the Georgian port of Astrakhan near the mouth 
of the Volga. From Astrakhan, a merchant could either follow the 
river up to Moscow or take the road to Tana and Caffa in the Crimea.§3 

Genoa held a favorable position in the Black Sea area since the 
signing of the treaty of Nymphaeum (13 March 1261) with the Byzantine 
emperor Michael VIII Paleologus (1259-82),64 while its rival, Venice, 
Specialized in trade with the Levant wrere the Mamluk empire was its 
chief partner. Foreseeing the fall of Constantinople as a fait 
accompli, the Genoese of Galata hastened to declare their neutrality 
to Mehmed II during the slege of the city .65 In the summer of 1453, 
the Genoese Gattilusi family, which had jurisdiction over a number of 
islands in the Aegean, dispatched a delegation to the sultan to 
present the family's congratulations and to seek his recognition of 
its rights over those possessions. Mehmed II agreed to maintain the 


Status quo ante in exchange for a three thousand Ducat annual 


61 cjavijo, Embassy to Timour, p. 173; Barbaro, "Travels," p. 75. 


62H ormuz was connected with the emporia of the Asiatic mainland, 
especially the cities of TabrIz and SultantIyah, through a route 
joining Lar, Shiraz, Yazd, Ifahain, Kashan, Qum and S&vah. Barbaro, 
"Travels," pp. 80-83; Nikitin, "The Travels of Athanasius Nikitin of 
Twer," in India in the Fifteenth Century, translated and edited by 
R.H. Major (London: The Hakluyt Society, 1857), p. 31. 


63rpid., Contarini, "Travels," pp. 138-158; on the segment to 
Darband, see: Barbaro, "Travels," pp. 86-89. 


64w. Heyd, Histoire du Commerce du Levant au Moyen Age 
(Amsterdam: Adolf M. Hakkert, 1959), 1:428-430. 


65 pnoukas, Decline and Fall of Byzantium to the Ottoman Turks, 
translated and annotated by Harry J. Magoulias (Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1975), p. 218. 
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tribute.66 However, this respite given to Genoa was shortlived: 
between the years 1455 and 1458 the Ottomans undertook a series of. 
naval expeditions which resulted in the annexation of most of those 
Aegean domains. Four years later, in 1462, Lemnos fell in turn to the 
Sultan. Chios was operated by the Mahona (the Genoese merchant 
company) and had been paying an annual tribute of six thousand Ducats 
to the Ottomans.©7 

Venetian possessions within the defunct Byzantine empire met a 
Similar fate. The Republic of St. Mark had eagerly secured a 
commercial agreement with the Sultan, dated 18 April 1454, despite its 


68 However, Venetian colonies in 


previous support of the Byzantines. 
the Morea, notably Naxos, Negroponte, Coron, Modon, Lepanto, Navarino 
and Argos, soon became a source of friction in Venetian - Ottoman 
relations,©9 Mehmed IIts reduction fo the Duchy of Athens and the 
subsequent incorporation of the Morean domains of his vassals, the 
Paleologi brothers Demetrius and Thomas, increased the vulnerability 
of the Venetian possessions in the area,/0 In 1463, the Ottomans 

663, Heers, Génes au XV€ Sigcle (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1961), p. 
587; Heyd, Histoire du Commerce, 2:313; Runciman, The Fall of 
Constantinople, p. 168. 

67 Heya, Histoire du Commerce, 1:320-322; Hammer-~Purgstall, 
Histoire de ]'Empire Ottoman; 3:8. Chios withstood several attacks of 
the Ottoman fleet until its fall in 974/1566, at the end of Sultan 
Sulayman's reign (926-74/1520-66). Ibid., 4:304-305. 


68 eya, Histoire du Commerce, 2:315-317; P. Daru, Histoire de la 
République de Venise (Paris: Firmin Didot, 1821), 2:510-514., 


69 tam mer-Purgstall, Histoire de j'Empire Ottoman, 3:17. 


T0For these Campaigns, see: Kritovoulos, Mehmed the Conqueror, 
pp. 126-136 and 151-159; Doukas, Decline and Fall, pp. 257-258. 
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seized the opportunity of a minor incident caused by the defection to 
Coron of a slave of the Pasha of Athens and began launching raids 
against Venetian establishments in the Morea./1 The resulting warfare 
ended with the signing of the peace treaty of 26 January 1479, by 
which Venice conceded Negroponte and paid reparations. (2 
Nevertheless, the Ottomans viewed the Venetian presence in the Morea 
as an obstacle to their expansion in the Adriatic and the Aegean. In 
“1498, Venice sanctioned France's project for the annexation of Milan 
in exchange for a joint anti- Ottoman alliance, News of the ongoing 
negotiations led to the formation of a rival coalition directed by 
Florence.’3 Sultan Bayezid II took advantage of this freshly created 
rift among the Franks and initiated an extensive campaign against the 
Venetian domains in the Morea and Dalmatia. Despite the securing of 
French naval ald and the opening of a second front against the 
Ottomans through Hungary, "4 the Republic of St. Mark was unable to 


withstand its enemy. Bayezid II captured most of the Morea, including 


T1pDaru, Histoire de Venice, 2:563-565, thinks that this incident 
was planned by the Ottomans. He shows that Valaresso, who gave refuge 
to the slave, fled to the Ottomans during the war. For a review of 
these wars, see: Ibid., pp. 562-600; Heyd, Histoire du Commerce, 
22:324-329. 


72 Daru, Histoire de Venice, 2:600; M. Belin, "Relations 
Diplomatiques de la République de Venise avec la Turquie," JA 
(November-December 1876): 385-388. Heyd, Histoire du Comm » 23327» 
states that Venice paid 10,000 Ducats annually for the rights of trade 
within the Ottoman empire. 


734 summary of these events could be foundin: S. N. Fisher, The 
Foreign Relations of Turkey, 1481-1512 (Urbana, Dl.: The University 
of Dllinois Press, 1948), pp. 60-65. 


74 Venice was able to lure Hungary to declare war against the 
Ottomans in August 1500. Fisher, Foreign Relations of Turkey, p. 76. 
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such key outposts as Modon, Coron and Lepanto./> Venice finally 
acknowledged Ottoman sovereignty over the Morea by agreeing to the 
peace treaty of 14 December 1502.76 

At the close of the fifteenth century, the Ottomans prevailed in 
Anatolia, Greece and the Aegean. Only the islands of Chios and 
Rhodes, respectively under the control of the Genoese and the Knights 
of St. John, were able to put up strong resistance. Ottoman attempts 
to set a foothold on the northern littoral of the Black Sea were first 
met with failure. There, Stephen the Great, the prince of Moldavia; 
put up strong resistance and defeated the invaders (January 1475).77 
This success temporarily saved from falling into Ottoman hands the two 
key outposts in Kilia and Akkerman, where the trade routes linking 
Moldavia with central Europe originated.78 

During the same year, unexpected developments took place in the 
Crimea. A number of local princes who had been discontented with the 


meddling of Genoa in their internal affairs since the death of Haifi 


75 Heyd, Histoire du Commerce, 2:330-331. See the text of the 
Fathnamah sent by Bayezid II and its French translation in: George 
Vajda, "Un Bulletin de Victoire de Bajazet," JA (1948): 87-102. 


76Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de 1tEmpire Ottoman, 4:74; Fisher: 
Foreign Relations of Turkey, pp. 83-88. Heyd, Histoire du Commerce, 
2:331, dates the treaty to 10 August 1503. 


TT Georges Bratianu, La Mer Noire des Origines 4 la Conquéte 
Ottomane (Monachii: Societatea Academica Romana, 1969), pp. 322-323; 
Serban Papacostea, "Venise et les Pays Roumains au Moyen Age," in 
Venezia e il Levante fino al Secolo XV, 1:613-614. 


78 akkerman was the name used by the Turks. It was also known as 
Maurocastron or Moncastron. It is presently known as Citatea-Alba or 
Belgorod Dniestrovskij. See: Marie Nystazopoulou Pelekidis, "Venise 
etla Mer Noire du XI©° au XV® Siécle," in Venezia e il Levante fino al 
Secolo XV» 1:573; Bratianury La Mer Noire des Origines 4 la Conquéte 
Ottomane, p. 322. 
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Ghirdy in 871/1466,79 called on the Ottomans for help. Mehmed II 
seized this opportunity and ordered his fleet to set sail for the 
Crimea. On 31 May 1475, the Ottoman flag was fluttering outside Caffa 
which surrendered a week later. Soon, the whole peninsula with its 
other emporia in Tana and Sudak (Soldaia) came under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan. 80 Genoa, which considered the Crimea its major 
establishment in the Black Sea, lost its privileged position. The 
Crimea soon became a base for Ottoman expansion along the northern 
shores of the Black Sea. In the summer of 1484, the Ottoman army 
crossed the Danube and laid siege to Kilia, while the fleet blockaded 
the port of Akkerman. Both cities surrendered after heavy 
bom bardment.81 This event finally brought the Black Sea under Ottoman 
sway. The ports of Kilia and Akkerman, located respectively on the 
Danube and the Dniester, were of prime importance: they were 
considered the gates to the European hinterland and played an 
important role in commercial exchanges between the Black Sea ports. 
Sultan Bayezid II viewed them as "the gate to Moaldavia, Poland, 


Wallachia and Hungary." 82 These two ports were connected to the 


TI Unto 1430, the Crimea was part of the Golden Horde. In that 
year, its ruler, Hajfi Ghirdy, a descendant of Jengis Khan, declared 


his independence. Bratlanu, La Mer Noire des Origines 4 la Conguéte 
Ottomane, p. 304. 


80rpid., pp. 323-325; Heyd, Histoire du Commerce, 2:400-402; M. 
Cazacu and K. Kevonian, "La Chute de Caffa en 1475 Ala Lumiére de 
Nouveaux Documents," CMRS 17 (1976): 495-538. 


Sipratianu, La Mer Noire des Origines A la Conquéte Ottoman pp. 
325-326; Serban Papacostea, "Venise et les Pays Roumains au Moyen 
Age," p. 624. 


82 patianu, La Mer Noire des Origines 4 la Conquéte Ottomane, p. 
326; Nicoara Beldiceanu, "La Moldavie Ottomane Ala Fin du XV® Siédle 
et au Début du XVI® Siéde," RET, 3 (1969): 239-241. 
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important Polish trade center of Lwow and to Brasso in Transylvania. ©? 


The Ottomans already were in contral of another route which started at 
Adrianople (Edirne) and reached Germany and Western Europe. This 
itinerary was followed by de la Brocquiére in 1434 on his return 
journey to France: after leaving Adrianople he arrived at Sofia, then 
reached Belgrade. There, he followed the road to Buda, the capital of 
Hungary, before finally approaching Austria and G ermany.°4 

The Ottoman expansion in the aftermath of the conquest of 
Constantinople (Istanbul) was dictated by territorial, political and 
economic imperatives. This represented a threat to the Ottomans' 
Muslim neighbors in Asia as well as to the traditional adversaries in 
Europe. The bellicose reaction of the Aq Qoyunlu and Mamluk rulers 
Dlustrated their common fear of the impact of Ottoman hegemony in 
Asia Minor upon their own realms. It was within this framework that 
Uzun san attempted to prevent Mehmed I from taking over Trabzon and 
Karaman, while Qaytbay struggled to thwart the Mamluk dominions in the 
Taurus area from falling into Bayezid's hands. On the European side, 
the events of the second half of the fifteenth century weakened the 
position of Venice and Genoa, and allowed the Ottomans to seize or 
tighten their grip over commercially strategic outposts in the Black 


Sea, the Adriatic and Aegean Seas. Despite these gains, the Ottoman 


83 Bratianu, La Mer Noire des Orjgines a la Conguéte Ottomane, p. 
327; Paul Sigismund Pach, "La Route du Poivre vers la Hongrie 
Medié vale," in Mélanges en l]'Honneur de Fernand Braudel (Paris: 
Privat, 1971) 1:449-458. 


84 Brocquiére, "Travels," pp. 343-380. 
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empire was shaken in the first years of the sixteenth century by 
abrupt upheavals: the rise of the Safavid dynasty in Iran caused a 
deep political and religious rift with the Ottomans and threatened the 
internal stability of their empire, a situation which was at the 


origins of the Ottoman ~ Safavid conflict. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE ORIGINS AND RISE OF THE SAFAVIDS 


At the turn of the sixteenth century, Iran was raked by sweeping 
developments which were to affect deeply the future of that country as 
well as that of the Islamic world west of India and east of the 
Maghrib. Shah Isma°Il I succeeded in eliminating the power of the Aq 
Qoyunlus and in putting under his sway various petty rulers, thereby 
laying the foundation of the Safavid dy nasty. Shah Isma°il's 
ascension to supreme power in Iran constituted a unique phenomenon, 
for he was both a religious and a political leader. Although only in 
his teens at the time of his coronation, he was viewed by many of his 
supporters as a semi-divine figure. On the other hand, the historical 
Shah Ism4°I1 was the hereditary leader of the Safavid Safi tarTaan! 
(mystic order). The roots of the Safavid dynasty could therefore be 
traced to the process of the conversion of the wifi religious order at 
ArdabIl into a successful political force. 

The Safavid claim to power had begun to emerge under Junayd 


(851-64/1447-60), Shah Isma°il's grandfather. He had the support of 


lon Sifism and tariqah,see the artic..s of Louis Massignon, 
"Tartka,"EI!, 4:667-672 and "Tasawwuf", EI! 4:681-685. Massignon 
defines tasawwuf as the "act of devoting oneself to mystic life." 
J.S. Trimingham, The SGfi Orders in Islam (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1971), especially pp. 31-36 and 133-217; S.H Nasr, Sufi Essays 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1973). 
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an army of followers, the majority of whom were Turkomans who dwelt in 
a wide area which included parts of Anatolia and Syria. Their 
fanatical religious beliefs were exploited by Junayd and his 
successors to secure political gains. When in power; Shah Isma°tl 
adopted the doctrine of ImAmI/Twelver Shi°ism as the state religion of 
Iran. The institution of Shi°ism in Iran created a rift--if not a 
deep schism--within the Islamic world, at a time when the Portuguese 
=penetration into the Indian Ocean signalled a successful offensive of 
the Christian West against the economic interests of the Muslim East.2 
Sfavid Iran became an enclave governed by ShiCites and surrounded by 
powerful SunnI potentates, namely the Uzbeks in Transoxania, the 
Ottomans in Anatolia and the Balkans, and the Mamluks in Syria and 
Egypt. Of these three, the Ottomans and the Uzbeks posed a real and 
immediate menace to the survival of the newly born dynasty. The 
Ottomans gained ascendancy in the northwest following their capture of 
Constantinople in 857/1453, after which they embarked on a successful 
expansionist policy in both Anatolia and the Balkans. To the east, 
the Uzbeks, who had wrested power from the Timitirids, considered 
themselves heirs to Chengiz Khan, and started an offensive against 
their neighbors which brought them into a long conflict with the 
Safavids over the control of the province of Khuradsan. In the west, 


the Mamluk empire presented no immediate threat to the Sfavids. Its 


2it is outsidé the scope of this work to discuss the Portuguese 
thrust into the Indian Ocean. In regard to their capture of the 
Island of Hormuz in the Persian Gulf and their relations with the 
early Safavids, the reader might refer to the following recent 
studies: J. Aubin, "Cojeatar et Albuquerque," pp. 77-179. Se also R. 
B. Smith, The First Age of the Portuguese Embassies, Navigations, and 
Peregrinations in Persia (1507-1524) (Bethesda, Maryland: Decatur 
Press, 1970). 
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Sultans had adopted a conciliatory policy toward the new rulers of 
Iran, partly because of the deteriorating situation of the empire, but 
mostly in an effort to gain a new ally against the Ottomans. 

The history of Safavid Iran in the sixteenth century was 
predominantly marked by an intensified struggle against the Ottomans 
on the one hand and an unremitting fight with the Uzbeks on the other. 
Whereas the Safavid-Uzbek conflict became the object of study by a 
modern Iranologist, Martin Dickson?, little attention has been paid by 
historians to the early developments in Ottoman-Safavid relations. 
The remainder of the present study is intended as an attempt to fiil 
this gap in the annals of Ottoman-Sifavid relations. In this context, 
a brief survey of the Safavid religious order and the process of its 
development into a major political movement will be made, with 
particluar reference to the rise of Shah Isma°Tl and the impact of 


this event on the relations between Iran and the Ottoman empire. 


A, The SifI Order at Ardabi1. 
The eponym of the Safavids is Shaykh Safi al-Din Ishaq 


(d.732/1334), the founder of a Sft farigah in Ardabil, a town located 


3Martin B. Dickson, "Shah Tahm&sb and the Uzbeks (The Duel for 
Khurasan with CUbayd Khan: 930-946/1524-1540)" (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Princeton University, 1958). 


N except for the articles of Jean-Louis Bacqué-Grammont, Attaché de 
Recherche au Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique (Paris) and 
editor of Turcica, who informed me in 1976 that he was preparing a 
doctoral dissertation under the supervision of Professor Claude Cahen 
on the early development of Ottoman-Sfavid relations (to 1514). 
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in Ezarbay jan.? Although belonging to a wealthy family, he renounced 
wordly interests and elected mysticism as a way of life. His 
initiation was at the nands of Shaykh Taj al-Din Ibrahim Za@hidir 
(615-700/1218-1301), whom he joined at the village of Hilyah Karan in 
Gi1an.® His relationship with his murshid’ was enhanced by his 
marriage to Shaykh Zahidi's daughter. After returning to his native 
Ardabil, Shaykh Sofi al-Din attracted a large following. Twenty years 
later and after the death of his father-in-law and mentor, Shaykh Sfi 
founded his own SUfI order which became known as the Safaviyah (or 
Safavid order). The fame he gained in his lifetime was echoed in the 
works of two of his contemporaries. First, the geographer and 
historian Hamd Al1&h MustawfiI Qazvini (d. 750/1349) who, in his 
Tarikh-i Guzidah, stated that this SGfi Shaykh possessed a large 
following, and that the great influence he wielded among the Mongols 


protected the population from any abuse.? Inhis geographical work 


>For a description of Ardabil, see: Fakhr al-Din Misavi- 
Ardabili Najafi, Tarikh-i Ardabil va Danishmandan (Najaf: Matba°at 
al-Adab, 1968), 1:10-31; Laurence Lockhart, Persian Cities (London: 
Luzac and Co., 1960), pp. 51-57. 


Stbn Bazzaz, Safwat al-Safa done by Ahmad ibn Karim Tabrizi 
(Bombay: Lithographed, 1911), pp. 12 and 23-26; idem, Leiden MS, fol. 
9a. Hisayn ibn Abdal ZahidI, Silsilat al-Nasab Safaviyah (Berlin: 
Intisharat-i Irdnshahr, 1924), p. 24; Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar fi 
Akhbar al-Bashar, edited by Huma'i (Tehran: Khayyam, 1975), 4:413- 
415; Najafi, Tarikh-i Ardabil,1:263-346. On the location of Hilyah 
Karan, see: Minorsky, "A Mongol Decree of 720/1320 to the Family of 
Shaykh Zahid," BSOAS 16 (1954): 520-522. 


TMurshid means "guide"; while murid is synonymous with disciple. 
In Sufisn, murshid became the equivalent of Master, "Shaykh". See: 
Trimingham, SUfi Orders, pp. 3, 13, 136 n. 2 and 166-193. 


8ipn BazzSz, Safwat al-Safa, (Bombay), pp. 42-50; Khwandamir,» 
Habib al-Sivar 4:415-419; and ZahidI, Silsilat al-Nasab, p. 28. 


9uamd Al1Sh MustawfI Qazvint, Tarikh-i Guzidah, (Selected 


History), edited by CAbd al-Hisayn Nava'l (Tehran: Amir Kabir, 1960), 
p- 675. 
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Nuzhat al-QulUb, the same author reported that the majority of the 
population of Ardabtl practiced Shaficism and were followers of Shaykh 
gafr.10 Another contemporary, the famous historian as well as 
statesman of the Mongol period, RashId al-Din Tabrb (d. 718/1318), 
revealed in his correspondence the reverence he and the Mongol 
authorities had for the Safavid religious leader.’! Thus, the 
Safaviyah was viewed at its inception as a Siff order within the 
framework of Sunnt Islam. It was not until later that crosscurrents 
surfaced. 

The death of Shaykh Safi signalled the start of various claims as 
to his genealogy and teachings. The main biographical work about him 
is Safwat al-Safa, completed in 759/1358. Its author, Ibn Bazzaz, was 
a disciple of Shaykh Sidr al-Din Misa (735-94/1334-91), Shaykh Sfi's 
son and successor at the head of the order. The original manuscript 
of this work disappeared. Extant pre-Safavid copies!2 eontend that 


Shaykh SafI's genealogy can be traced to the prophet Muhammad, thus 


'Onama ANAh Mustawfi Qazvirnl, The Geographical Part of the 
Nuzhat al-Qulfib, Part 1, edited by Guy Le Strange (London: Luzac and 
Co.» 1915), Pers. text, p. 81. Shaficism is one of the four major 
"orthodox™ schools of Islamic jurisprudence: J. Schacht, The Origins 
of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950); N. 
Coulson, A History of Islamic Law (Edinburgh: University Press; 
1964). 


11 Rashid al-Din Tabib, Muk@tabat-i Rashidf, edited by Muhammad 
Shafi® (Lahore: Nashriy&t-i Kulliyah-i Panjab, 1945), pp. 265-273 
(no. 45) and 296-311 (no. 49). 


12 those which were copied prior to the rise of the Safavids. See 
Appendix B for details on some of them. 
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making him a Sayyid.13 This opinion prevailed for centuries until it 
came under close scrutiny by two modern historians: Ahmad Kasravi 
Tabrizi (d. 1946) and Ahmed Zeki Velidi Togan (b. 1890). Both authors 
independently reached the same conclusion: that the forebears of the 
Safavids were descended from Iranized Kurds and bore no blood 
relationship to the Prophet of Islam.'4 In fact, the ShiCite leanings 
within the Safavid order, together with the legend of the noble origin 
-of the founder, developed later and became predominant at the time of 
the transformation of the order into a political force. 

During the tenure of Shaykh Sadr al-Din, the Safavid order 
expanded its membership. Its disciples and propagandists were to be 
found as far east as Hardt in Transoxania.'> & decree of Sultan Ahmad 
Jalayir, dated 22 Dhi'l-Qa°dah 773/16 May 1372, exempted the 
endowments and properties of the order from taxation. 16 In that 
document, numerous titles were bestowed upon the SUfi Shaykh, all of 


which indicated that his teachings were still within the framework of 


3 the titles sayyid and sharif refer to descent from the Prophet 
Muhammad. The title sayyid is of special significance among the 
Sia‘ites because it corresponds to a descent from Muhammad through his 
daughter F&timah and her husband CAG. In Sii‘ism, the Imams--who are 
all descendants of CAM himself-~are the only rightful successors of 
Muhammad. For further details, see: C. Van Arendonk, "Shartf;" Er, 
4: ° 324-329. 


14 see Appendix B. These views are accepted by Dihkhudd, 
yes ame Lughatnamah, 17:255-264 (Tehran: D&nishgah-i Tihradn, 
1946-). 


15such was tle case of Qasim al-Anvar, see: R. Savory, "A 15th 
Century Safavid Propagandist at Hardt," in American Oriental Society. 
Middle West Branch. Semi-Centennial Volume, edited by Dennis Sinor 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1959), pp. 189-197. 


l6the original Persian text of this decree and a French 
translation may be found in H. Massé, "Ordonnance Rendue parle Prince 
Iikhanien Ahmad Jalair en Faveur du Cheikh Sadr od-Din (1305-1392)," 
JA 230 (1938): 465-468. 
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Sunni Islam.'? The famous Arab historian Ibn Khaldtn (d. 808/1406) 
who was a contemporary of Sadr al-Din spoke of the latter as a great 
Shaykh (Shaykh al-Shuytkh), a title which emphasized his recognition 
as a mystic leader. 18 

The Safavid order attained new heights under the leadership of 
Khwajah Sali (794-830/1391-1427). Tradition maintains that he met 
with Timur on the return of this conqueror from his Anatolian campaign 
of 804/1402. Timir acquiesced to the request of the Safavid Shaykh to 
free most of the captives he brought from Anatolia. These were 
settled in the village of Ganja-bah-Kul and later became fervent 
followers and staunch supporters of the Saf avids.'9 Moreover, the 
Safavid order received land endowments (waaf) in the villages of 
Talvar, Qizil Uzun, Kumrah-i Isfahan and Hamadaén.29 The account of 
that deed would indeed confirm the expanding numbers of the Safavid 
followers as well as the increasing needs of the Order. 

Khw&jah Cal's decision to settle in Jerusalem following his 
Pilgrimage to the Muslim Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina opened new 


horizons for the order. -He became acquainted with the theologians of 


i’ the titles used were: Cyaan! g Eels! cy tals abel st. YI aon 


ee ee ee ee dA y cp brug Sgtatt rommad cn LS? 39 35 
These titles only refer to Sadr al-Din as the great SOfi master. 
Henri Massé translated these titles as follows: (Le) grand Cheikh de 
l'tIslam, le Sultan des cheikhs et des grands initiés, le modele des 
eontemplatifs, le loyal conseiller des rois et des princes, le guide 
de toutes les eréatures, le Cheikh chef de la verité, de la communauté 
et de la religion..." See: Massé, "Ordonnance," pp. 465-467. 


18 sce Ibn Khaldttn, Kitab al- CTbar edited by Y. A. Daghir (Beirut: 
Maktabat al-~Madrasah, 1951), 5:1171. 


197aniai, Silsilat, p. 48. 
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Syria and acquired a reputation as a famous jurist and a Safi leader. 
The last factor contributed to the future expansion of the Order in 
Syria. However, Khwajah CAI did not show signs of Smi°i leanings and 
his teachings were within Sunn Islam. In a biographical notice, his 
contemporary, the Arab historian Ibn Hajar al-CAsqalamn (d. 852/1449), 
wrote that Khwajah CAI was the leader of a Sufi order in "Iraq" and 
that his following numbered over one hundred thousand.*1 The absence 
of any reference in the text to the Shay kh's leanings would imply that 
he showed no evident signs of Shi°ism or extremism, since Ibn Hajar 
did not fail to mention the heterodoxies of others.°? Another Arab 
historian, Mufir al-Din al-°Ulay mi (860-927/1456-1521), writing ca. 
900/1494-95, gave a fuller notice on Khwajah CAG and some of his 
disciples in Jerusalem, which contains a number of facts deserving 
close attention. First, Khwajah °Ali was considered a famous Shaykh 
and a Sunni theologian. This was confirmed by the same author in his 
biography of Ibn al-Sa'igh, a disciple of the Safavid leader, 
Although he was given the title of 'Khalifah (Successor) of the 
Ardabili (ie., of Khwadjah °A1Z),' Ibn al-Sa'igh was a renowned 
Hanafite jurist.23 Second, al-CUlaymi reported the probability of 


Khwajah CA's descent from CAG, but did not confirm it.24 This 


2lIpn Hajar al-CAsqalant, Inb4' al-Ghumr bi- Anb&! al- Umr, edited 
by H. Ha bashi (Cairo: al-Majlis lis al-A°1Z 1i)-Shu'tn al-Ialamiy ah, 
1972), 3:427-428. 


22 see, for ‘example, his biography of the poet Nasfmi, who 
propagated the Hurfifi doctrine; Ibid.» pp. 136-137. 


23Mufir al-Din al-CUlay mi, al-Uns al-Jali] bi-Tartkh al-Quds wa 
al- Khalil (al-Najaf: al-MatbaCah al-Haydariyah, 1968): 2:236. 

24ipia., p. 169. The text states “\S>—L «+ aw! JLA ,’ 
which translates: fand it is said that he was an Se eee. 
descendant of CATt)." 
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demonstrates that at the time of the composition of al-°Ulay mi's work, 
and seventy years after Khwadjah CA's death, the "legend" of the 
CaAlawi (or CAlid) origin of the Sefavid leaders had begun to take root 
among their followers, including those in Syria. Third, Khwajah 
Cani's stay and eventual death in Jerusalem (between 830-32/1427-29) 
earned him veneration and new disciples. Upon his death in Jerusalem, 
"his funerals were a memorable day" and--added al-°Ulay mi--"his 
followers built a large domed shrine on his tomb, which became famous 
and also became a place of visitation.25 While in Jerusalem, Khw ajah 
Cart had given up the leadership of the Order in favor of his son 
Ibrahim who had accompanied him to the Muslim Hoaly Places and Syria 
before returning to Ardabi.2® 

Ibrahim's death in 851/1447 marked the end of an era during which 
the Safavid leaders had considered themselves primarily the spiritual 
guides of their disciples and followers. Meanwhile, the Safavid order 
developed steadily and secured the adherence and devotion of a large 
following, particularly among the Turkoman tribes of northwestern 
Iran, eastern Anatolia,-and northern Syria. The passing of Ibrahim 
brought about abrupt and radical changes which were to affect the 
vocation as well as the role of the Order. His son Junayd who 
succeeded him nurtured political ambitions and set in motion the 
process of converting the once purely spiritual SIfl order into a 


political and military force to be reckoned with. 


25 rpi - See also Michel M. Mazzaoui, The Origins of the Safawids 
(Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1972), p. 55. 


267snidl, Silsilat, pp. 49-50. 
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B. From Safism to Politics. 

When Junayd took over the destiny of the Safavid order in 
6851/1447, Iran was caught in sudden developments which were 
precipitated by the death in 850/1446-47 of the last great Timirid 
ruler Shah Rukh. The subsequent disintegration of the Timtrid empire 
presented an opportunity for the Qara Qoyunlu ruler Jahan Shah to 
enlarge his dominions at the expense of both Timirids and Aq Qoyunlus. 
While he met with success in his drive against the Timtrids, Jahan 
Shah encountered stiff opposition from the Aq Qoyunlus and their 
leader Uzun Hasan, The resulting rivalry came to a violent end in 
872/1467 with the death of Jahan Shah in the aftermath of his 
expedition against Diyadr Bakr, the hearth of the Aq Qoyunlus. This 
event, coupled with the defeat of the Timdrid Abad Said 
(855-73/1451-69) the following year, established Uzun Hasan as the 
undisputed master of Iran. 

The first half of the fifteenth century was also characterized by 
the resurgence of the Turkoman element as a result of the Timtirian 
campaigns and the subsequent rebirth of independent Turkoman 
principalities in Anatolia. Timfirts victories against the Mamluks and 
the Ottomans constituted a long sought opportunity for the Turkoman 
tribes in the area to raise the standard of rebellion. 

On the Ottoman side, the long reign of Murad II (824-55/1421-51) 
finally restored the empire to its pre-Timfirian boundaries. How ever, 
the chaotic period” between 805/1403 and 824/1421 engendered several 
rebellious movements which acquired political, social and religious 
characters. Among these, the revolt in 819/1416 of Badr al-Din ibn 
QaZa Samawnah and his follow ers--although originally of a religious 


and fanatical color--bore political overtones which reflected a 
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general discontent with the political situation of the empire. The 
magnitude of this revolt was comparable to that of Baba Rastil Allah 
and the Baba %s whose insurgence took place in 637/1239-40 under the 
Saljiqas of Roim.?’ Baar al- ‘in, who formerly assumed the functions of 
Qaa CAskar (Judge of the Army) resented his dismissal from that 
position and called upon a certain Ydraklujah Mustafa to foment a 
"revolt of dervishes".28 Soon, other Ottoman subjects--including 
Christians and Jews--joined in, thus causing this movement to spread 
throughout the em pire.29 Although the Ottomans succeeded in quelling 
this widespread rebellion, and hanged Badr al-Din within the same year 
(819/1416), the latter's rebellious teachings survived among his 
followers who proliferated especially among the Turkomans of Anatolia, 
some of whom later espoused the cause of other movements such as the 
Bektashi and the Sefavid.3° 

During the same period, the Mamluks were faced with the danger of 


an extemist religious Hurd fi sect on their northern borders.3! There, 


27 Por further details on this insurrection, see: Koprtild, Les 
Origines de l'Empire Ottoman (Paris: Editions de Roccard, 1935), pp. 
58-61. 


28s5 called by Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 
2:181. 


29the details of these revolts were covered by Hammer~Purgstall, 
ibid., pp. 181-190. See also Asgikpagazade, Teydrih-i Al-i Osman, 
edited by Ali Bey (Istanbul: Matba°ah-i °Amirah, 1914, pp. 91-93; and 
M. J. Kissling, "Badr al-Din b. Kadi Samadwna," EI°, 1:869; Kara 
Gelebizade, Rawdat al-Abrar (Cairo: Bilaq, 1832), p. 364. 


30 sixpagazade, Tevarih, p. 1606; Kissling, "Badr al-Din," p. 869. 


31 The Hurtfl sect is an extremist Muslim sect with predominantly 
SHi°L tendencies. For more details see: E. G. Browne, A Literary 
History of Persia (Cambridge: The University Press, 1969), 3:365-375; 
E. J. W. Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry (London: Luzac and Co., 
1900), 1:336-388. 
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Nasim al-Din Tabrizi--better known as Nasimi and a disciple of Fagl 
AN&h Ibn Mutammad Tabrizi who was executed in 804/1401-222--won the 
adherence of large numbers of fdllowers from among the Turkomans. His 
major success was the conversion to the Hurdfi sect of the Dulgadir 
ruler N&@sr al-Din (800-46/1397-1443).33 This favorable reception 
motivated Nasimi to widen the scope of his endeavor by moving to 
Aleppo where he was apprehended and killed on the order of the Mamluk 
Sultan in 820/1417-18.34 Nasimi's activities resulted in the 
diffusion of heterodox teachings among the Turkomans of northern 
Syria, especially around Antioch where major disturbances necessitated 
the dispatch of a Mamluk expedition.3° In addition to this movement, 
Mamiuk authorities were faced with the contagious restlessness of the 
Turkoman tribes in the regions of the Taurus and the Upper Euphrates. 

It was against this background that Junayd changed the raison 
d'étre of the Safavid order. Several sources have related the story 
of his expulsion from Ardabil on orders from Jahan Shah Qara Qoyunlu 


who replaced him at the head of the Order with his uncle Ja°far.36 


324 short biographical notice on Fazl Allah Tabrizi exists in: 
Ibn Hajar al-CAsqalani, Inbd', 2:219. 


33Ipid., 3:136-137, note 3. 

34ipid., pp. 136-137. 

35Ipid., p. 137. 

36 xnwandami » Habib al-Siyar, 4:425; Asikpagazade, Tevarth, p. 
264; Najafi, Tarfkh-i Ardabil, 1:171-172; Tadhkirat al-Mulik; a Manual 
of Safavid Administration, translated by V. Minorsky (London: Luzac 


and Co., 1943), p. 190; Dia P. Petrushevskii, Islam dar iran, 
translated by Karim Kishadvarz (Tehran: Payyam, 1972), pp. 385-387. 
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However, the same sources failed to specify the causes of this move 
apart from agreeing that it was due primarily to Junayd's political 
ambitions. This development was best summarized by Fagl Allah Ibn 
Rizbihan-~better known as Khunfi (d. 927/1521)--who wrete in his “Alam 
Ard-yi Amini that: 

When the boon of succession reached Junayd, he altered the 

way of life of his ancestors: The bird of anxiety laid an 

egg of longing for power in the nest of his imagination. 

Every moment he strove to conquer aland or aregion. When 

his father Khwaja Shaykh-Shah [Ibratim] departed, dJunayd for 

some reason or other had to leave the country. 
Khunji's statement is not specific as to the causes of Junayd's 
expulsion. An investigation of the motive underlying this event 
should take into consideration the following facts. In the first 
Place, Junayd's rise to the position of leadership took place in 
851/1447, a few months after the death of the Timdrid ruler Shah Rukh; 
thus coinciding with the disruption of the political status quo in 
Iran and Transoxania. In the second place, the stage was left in Iran 
to the rival dynasties of the Aq and Qara Qoyunlus. In the third 
place, political and religious differences separated these two 
dy nasties, since the former were Sunni while the latter were srcr.38 
Moreover, both were embarking on an expansionist policy againt each 
other on the one hand and against the Timitrids on the other. 

This evaluation of the situation which prevailed simultaneously 

37tpn RGzbih&n, Persia in A.D. 1478-1490, translated by V. 
Minorsky (London: The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 


Ireland, 1957); p- 63. 


38 yzungargal, Anadolu Beylikleri ve Akkoyunlu, Karakoyunlu 
Devietleri (Ankara: Tiirk Tarih Kurumu,; 1969), pp. 186-187. 
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in Iran and Transoxania with the rise of Junayd would shed some light 
on the causes of Junaydts expulsion from Ardabil. Knowing that Jahan 
Shah Qara Qoyunlu was an extremist snior,39 one might raise the 
question of the probability of religious differences separating these 
two men. In other words, did Junayd's Sunnism lead to his being 
ousted by this Shi°i ruler? The answer could only be negative. 


Junay d's father and predecessor cooperated with the Qara Qoyunlu ruler 


to the extent of joining him in an expedition against Georgia." 


Hence, other reasons should be sought to explain the conditions 
surrounding Junayd's accession to the Safavid leadership. 
Unfortunately; contemporary sources remain vague if not sitent in 
regard to this question. The only Dluminating information was given 
by the Turkish historian Agikpagsazade (d. 924/1518) who, in his 
Tevarih-i Al-i Osman, indicated that Junayd had put forth a threefold 
claim to the royal succession in that country. First, he pretended to 


be a descendant of CAG. Second, he claimed that his descendants 


39y, Minorsky, "Jiha@n-Shah Qara Qoyunlu and his Poetry," BSOAS 16 
(1954): 271-297. 


40 see V. Minorsky, "Thomas of Metsop® on the Timurid-Turkoman 
Wars," in Professor Muhammad Shaff{° Presentation Volume, edited by S. 
M. Abdullah (Lahore: Majlis-e Armughadn-e “Omi, 1955), pp. 169-170. 
Thomas of Metsop® wrote: "In Armenian [year] 889/1439-4O Jihdnshdh, 
lord of Tabriz, taking with him the cruel governor of Ardavil 
(Ardabil) and accompanied by all his qadis and mudarrises led an army 
into Georgia." (p. 169). He later stated: "Soon after Jih&nsh&h 
summoned the heads of his religion and asked: "All the calamities you 
have caused us will be pardoned to you by God. Anything you do within 
seven years wil] be pardoned. But I advise you: as the Christians 
abused our prophet, assess them with heavy taxes and tributes." 
(p.170). 

The date given in this text leaves no doubt as to the identity of 
the Shaykh of Ardabil It is none other than Ibranhim, known as 
Shaykhsh&h, son of Khw&jah CAIZ and father of Junayd. He was the 
leader of the Safavid order from 830/1427 to 851/1447. 
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would have precedence to rule the Islamic community even over the 
companions of the Prophet, an extremist ShiSi attitude. Third, he 
developed political ambitions and falsified his genealogy to back his 
contention and gain the support of the various Shi°l elements in 
Anatolia,41 These factors would undoubtedly create a threat to the 
Qara Qoyunlu ruler's power, due to the large following of the Safavid 
order. 

Following Junayd's eviction from Ardabil, the leadership of the 
Safavid order was entrusted to his uncle Ja°far who was on good terms 
with the Qara Qoyunlu ruler. Information about this Safavid leader is 
scanty and no mention of his religious leanings could be found.!2 
However, V. Minorsky has postulated that he must have been Sunni and 
that he conformed to the traditional leadership of the order. 43 

Junayd left Ardabil for Konya, the capital of the then 
independent province of Karaman. While crossing Ottoman territory, he 
sent--as a goodwill gesture--a symbolic present to Sultan Murad II who 


reciprocated in king 44 In Konya, Junayd began to claim descent from 


Can, while propagating extremist Shi°I ideas and showing ambitions 


41 a saukpas azade, Tevarih, pp. 264-269. On Junayd's Shi°T 
leanings, see Appendix B. 


427 anid, Silsilat, pp. 49-50, does not mention Ja°far replacing 
Junayd as the head of the Safavid order. He refers to him as a 
scholar and learned man. 


AZ y, Minorsky, "La Perse au XV® Siecle,” in Iranica. Twenty 
Articles (Tehran: Publications of the University of Tehran, 1964), p. 
321. 


44 s sukpasazade, Tevdrih, p. 264. Junayd sent Murad II a prayer 


rug» a copy of the Qurtan and a tasbih (Muslim rosary). Murad 
reciprocated by sending a gift of money. 


yy 


for pow er.45 The unfavorable reaction of the ruler and theologians of 
Konya compelled him to flee southward to Cilicia, where he met with an 


identical reception.46 Finally, he entered Syria where he settled in 


the towns of Kilis and Jabal Misa, both in the vicinity of Antioch,” 


an area where the Hurifi influence was strongly felt. According to 
Agikpagazade, the Mamluk Sultan Jaqmaq (842-57/1438-53) sent an 
expedition which drove Junayd from northern Syria and killed a number 
of his follow ers.48 After these failures, Junayd turned his followers 
into a band of ghuzat (singular: ghazi) and led them on a raid against 


the "infidels" of Trabzon in 861/1456.49 Finally, he settled in 


4Sipia,, Ppp. 265-266. See also Appendix B. 


46 Junayd was well received by the Varsaq, a Turkoman tribe 
dwelling in the vicinity of Adana, in the territory of the Ramazan 
Ogullar1, who were vassals of the Mamluks. See: Ibid., p. 265; 
Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Muluk, p. 190. 


47 according to Minorsky, Tadhkirat, p. 190, Junayd reached Jabal 
Arsts and not Jabal MOs& However, CAbbas al-CAzzawi, Tarikh al-“Irdq 
bayna IhtilAdlayn (Baghdad: By the author, 1939), 4:334-335, states 
that Junayd lived in Kilis and Jabal Mts&. He took this information 
from Kunuz al-Dhahab, a chronicle which was contemporary with Junayd. 
On the location and variations of spelling Kilis, see: Yaqadt, Mu “jam 
al-Buldan (Beirut: Dar Sddir, 1955), 4:476. Y€aqult states that it was 
inhabited by Turkomans, among whom spread bizarre beliefs. 


48 a ccording to Asakpagazade, Tevarih, p. 266. It is impossible 
to verify this information among contemporary Arabic sources. 


9 yanya ibn CAbd al-La&Gf Qazvirl, Lubb al-Tavarikh, edited by 
Jalal al-Din Tihrant (Tehran: Mu'assasah-i Kh&var, 1935), p. 238; 
Petrushevskii, Islam dar Iran, p. 386; Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de 
lEmpire Ottoman, 3:78-79. A ghaazi is the one who participates ina 
ghazwah, "a raid, against the infidels." See I. Melikoff, "Ghazi," 
EIS, 2:1043-1045. Further information is given by M. Mazzaoui, " The 
Ghazi Backgrounds of the Safavid State," Iqbal Review 12 (1971): 
79-90. The date of this raid is based on Chalcocondyles, a Greek 
historian of the fifteenth century. 
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Diyadr Bakr where he was well received by the Aq Qoyunlu ruler Uzun 
Hasan.°° 

The warm reception that Uzun Hasan gave Junayd was seemingly 
dictated by two factors. First, Uzun Hasan was related to the Komneni 
family which ruled Trabzon. The invitation that he extended to Junayd 
might be interpreted as an effort to forestall any future Safavid 
attack against that territory, particularly at a time when Ottoman 
designs over the rest of Anatolia had become obvious. Second, a 
strong alliance with Junayd would enhance the prestige and position of 
Uzun Hasan vis-a-vis Jahan Shah Qara Qoyunlu.?! Furthermore, Junayd's 
marriage to Khadijah Begum--Uzun Hasan's sister--made him a member of 
the ruling dynasty, thus strengthening his claim to power. As for 
Uzun Hasan, he viewed this marriage as an opportunity to acquire a 
strong ally in his conflict with the Qara Qoyunlus. 

Following a three year stay in Diyar Bakr, Junayd made an 
unsuccessful attempt to re-enter Ardabii.°2 Shortly thereafter, he 
contemplated the resumption of the ghazw (raiding) activity. This 
time his attention was focused on Daghestan, in the Caucasus area. 
However, Junayd had to secure the permission of Amir Khal3l Aah 
Shirvdnshah (821-69/1418-64), the ruler of Shirvan, whose territory he 


had to cross before reaching Daghestan. When responding to Junayd's 


°Okhwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:425-426; Ibn ROzbihan, Persia in 
A.D. 1478-1490, p. 63; Petrushevskii, Islam dar Iran, p. 386. 


51, passage of Fazl Allah Ibn Rizbihdn might be enlightening in 
this respect. He wrote: "“Junayd's marriage became known evenin the 
farthest corners of Rim and Syria and, in view of this honour, the 
Khalifas of the earlier Shaykhs wanted to wait on him." See: Persia 
in A. D. 1478-1490, p. 64. See also note (1) of the same page for 
Minorsky's comment on Khalifas (Arabie: Khulafa). 


52 >etrushevskii, Islam dar Iran, p. 386. 
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request, Shirvanshah admonished the Safavid leader to concentrate on 
his spiritual teachings and discouraged him from executing his 
project. This message also ended with a warning and veiled threat 
from Shirvanshah.>3 Notwithstanding this threat, Junayd led ten 
thousand followers to raid Daghestan and, on his return, attacked 
Shirvan and its capital Shamakhi as a riposte to its ruler's stand.>” 
Junayd was killed during the ensuing battle which took place near 
ShamAktGi in 864/1460.°° 

In his lifetime, Junayd converted the Safavid order into a potent 
political force whose strength rested upon the adherence of a 
heterogeneous Shi°i following dominated by a number of Turkoman 
tribes. Moreover, his marriage to Uzun Hasan's sister gave his 
offspring a legitimate claim to power as members of the ruling Aq 
Qoyunlu dynasty. Henceforth, the Safavid Shaykhs added to their 
status as religious leaders that of royal princes, thus directly 
involving the Safavid order in Iranian politics. From Junayd's death 
to the rise of the Safavid dynasty in 907/1501, the increasingly 
political aspect of the Order greatly overshadowed its original’ 
religious nature. 

23 the text of Shirvanshah's message is found in: Mutayyad 
Sabiti, comp., Asnad va Namaha-yi Tarikm az Avatil-i Dawrahd-yi 
Islami ta Avakhir-i ©Ahd-i Shah Ismail SafavI (Tehran: 
Kitabkhanah-i Tahiri, 1967), pp. 375-376. : 

54tpn ROzbihan, Persia in A.D. 1478-1490, pp. 64-65; Khw4ndamtr, 
Habib al-Siyar, 43425; Ahmad Ibrabimi Husaymi, Die Friihen Safawiden 


nach Qazi Ahmad Quni, edited and translated by Erika Glassen 
(Freiburg: Schwarz, 1970), Pers. text, pp. 57-59. 


°°Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:416; Ibn ROzbinan, Persia in 
A.D. 1478-1490, pp. 64-65; Husayri, Die Frihen Safawiden, pp. 57-57. 
Most of these sources put Junayd's death in 860/1455-56; however, it 
has been established that he was killed no earlier than 864/1460. 
See: Petrushevskii, Islam dar Iran, p. 386; Minorsky, Tadhkirat 
al-Multk, p. 190. 
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C. From Haydar to the Coronation of Shah Isma°iL 

Junayd transformed the Safavid order into an important political 
and military force by showing SHi°5 leanings, thus winning the support 
of a number of Turkoman tribes in Anatolia and northern Syria. As 
Minorsky remarked, "it is possible that having discovered Shiite 
leanings among the Anatolians, he felt that a wider scope for his 
enterprise would open with his own move in the same direction, 756 As 
a result, he left his descendants a threefold legacy: the spiritual 
leadership of the Order, the command of a large following of Sufi 
ghazis who were eager to fight non-Muslim neighbors as well as "Muslim 
foes"; and finally, a firmly entrenched position in the ruling Aq 
Qoyunlu dynasty. 

Junayd's heir was his son Haydar, scion of his union with 
Khadijah Begum, Uzun Hasan's sister. The infancy of Haydar was 
inadequate to the increasing responalbilities of a Saf avid leader, 
thus creating a void which was filled by the influential members of 
the Order. These were primarily khulafa! (singular: khalffah) drawn 
from among the tribal fallowing and forming a powerful link between 


the Safavid leader and those tribes or clans which owed him 


56 winorsky> "Shaykh Bali-Efendi on the Safavids," BSOAS 20 
(1957): 439. 


°7R.M. Savory, "The Office of Khalifat al-KhulafA under the 


Safawids," JAOS 85(1965): 497-502; Ibn Rizbihan, Persia in A.D 1478- 
1490, p. 64, note 1. 
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allegiance.28 Together they constituted an informal regency council 
and took over the spiritual military and political responsibilities 
as well as the duties of guardianship and education of the infant 
Safavid heir. 

Haydar was installed in Ardabil in 874/1469 by his maternal uncle 
Uzun Hasan, who had put an end to the Qara Qoyunlu dynasty and 
expanded his authority over its former dominions.” 2 At that date, 
Hay dar was merely nine years of age.60 

The reinstatement of the Safavid order in Ardabil resulted in an 
influx of waves of adherents and followers from eastern Anatolia and 
northern Syria, who converged upon the hereditary seat of the Safavid 
Shay khs.©1 Details regarding Haydar's immediate entourage are scarce. 
The researcher is left uninformed as to the respective 
responsibilities and positions of the khulafa. It appears that during 
the early years of Haydar's tenure at the head of the Order, these 


khulafa formed a quasi-collective leadership. In fact, it was only 


58inform ation regarding geographical areas where the fallowers of 
the Safavid order existed could be gathered from the following 
sources: Agukpagazade, Tevyarih-i Al-i Osman, pp. 264-269; Ibn Bazzaz, 
Safwat al-~Safa (Leiden MS), fol. 255b; Husay ril, Die Friihen Safawiden, 
Pers, text pp. 28 and 30; Ibn RUzbihadn, Persia in A.D. 1478-1490, p. 
62; Zahidi, Silsilat, pp. 28 and 47; CAzzawi, Tarikh al“Traq, 3:334- 
335; Faruk Simer, Safevi Devletinin Kurulusu ve Gelismesinde Anadole 
Turklierinin Rolii (Ankara: Given Matbaam, 1976), pp. 43-49 and 209- 
214. 


59 Minorsky, "La Perse au XV® Siécles" p. 324; Petrushevskii, 
Islam dar Iran, p.,387. 


60 Here, the estimate of Haydar's age is given by Minorsky, Ibid. 
No date of birth is recorded for Hay dar in original sources. 


61ibn Rizbihan, Persia in A.D, 1478-1490, pp. 65-66; Minorsky, 
Tadhkirat al-Mulik, pp. 190-191. 
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after Haydar's death and during the tenure of his sons Cay PAdishah 
and Ismail that the first mention occurred of a hierarchy and 
distribution of tasks among the khulafa. Under Haydar, only two are 
known to have reached eminence. These were Husayn Beg Shami and Qara 
Piri Qajar, 62 who participated next to Haydar in the battle of 
Jabarsaran against the ruler of Shirvan in 893/1488.° 

During Haydar's short lifetime, the Safavid order became 
erystallized as a politico-religious movement. Hay dar strengthened 
his ties with the Aq Qoyunlus by marrying Halimah Begum--known as 
CAlamshah--Uzun Hasan's daughter.o4 This union placed him a step 
closer to power and gave him quasi parity with that ruler's own 
offspring. He also converted his heterogeneous following into an 
organized force of ghazis at his service. However, this seems to be 
more the result of an influx of Turkomans of eastern Anatolia than the 
outcome of Haydar's own decision. Infact, these Turkomans were able 
to apply increased pressure upon the Safavid leader and succeeded in 
transforming the Order into a militant organization. Petrush ev skii 


rightly remarked that "the influence of the warlike and nomadic 


62 according to Sarwar, History of Shah Ismacil Safawi (Aligarh: 
By the Author, 1939), p. 25. In SAlam Ara-yi Safavi, edited by Yad 
All3h Shukrt (Tehran; Buny&d-i Farhang-i Iran, 1971), pp. 31-32, he is 
mentioned as Qara Piri Ustajl@ and in other copies of the same 
Manuscript as Qara Piri Qaramanli. The Ustajli formed a clan of the 
Qaramanli; see: F. Sitimer, Kara Koyunlular (Ankara: Turk Tarih 
Kurumu, 1967), 1:27, note 44. 


63sarwar, Shah IsmaSl, p. 25; CAlam Ara-yi Safavi, pp. 31-32. 


64 xnwandamtr, Habib al-Siyar, 4:427; Husayni, Die Frtihen 
Safawiden, pp. 59-60; and Z&hidf, Silsilat, p. 68. 
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Turkish tribes changed the original character of the Safavid order." 
These followers became known as the qizilbash (literally: Red Heads) 
due to their distinctive headgear consisting of a twelve-layer red cap 
which Haydar ordered them to wear. This characteristic headgear was 
described in later sources as the taj-i haydari (the Hay dari Crown) .66 

The beliefs of the majority of the Turkoman supporters of Haydar 
were markedly heterodox and took extremist Sht°L overtones. Ibn 
Rizbihadn noted that they "foolishly announced the glad tidings of his 
[ Haydar's] divinity ."67 This same author mentioned that "it is 
reported that they considered him as thelr god ands neglecting the 
duties of namaz and public prayers, looked upon the Shaykh as their 
gqgibla and the being to whom prosternation was due, 68 These remarks 
undoubtedly prove that extremist heterodoxy (ghuluw) was widespread 
among the supporters of the Safavids. This "deification™" of the 
Safavid leader was strikingly obvious to some Western travelers who 


visited the Safavid court during the reign of Shah Ismaon.°9 


65 petrushevskil, Islim dar Iran, p. 388. 


66xnwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:426-427; E. Denison Ross, "The 
Early Years of Shah Ismail, Founder of the Safavi Dynasty," JRAS 
(April 1896): 253-255; Iskandar Beg Munshi, Tarikh-i CAlam Ara-yi 
CAbbasi, edited by Iraj Afshar (Tehran: Amir Kabir, 1971), 1:19-21. 
The gizilbash were also mentioned as "Kul&ah-i Surkh," "Qizil B6rk" and 
"Qizil Qalp&q." See: Ibn ROzbihdn, Mihman Namah-i Bukhara, edited by 
Mantichihr Suttdah (Tehran: Bangah-i Tarjumah va Nashri Kitab, 1962), 
pp. 57 and 104-107. 


671bn ROzbihgn, Persia in A.D. 1478-1490, p. 66. 
68 


Ibid.. pp. 67-68. Namaz is the Persian synonym for "prayer"; 
qgibla is the direction of Mecca. 


6°sce Minorsky's remarks in his "Persia: Religion and History," 


in Iranica;: Twenty Articles (Tehran: Publications of the University 
of Tehran, 1964), p. 252. 
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Simultaneously with these developments within the Safavid orders 
the political situation in Iran took a downward course. The end of 
the long and stable reign of Uzun Hasan inaugurated an era dominated 
by interfactional strife. After the assassination of Khalil Uzun 
Hasan's son and appointed successor in 883/1478, the future Sultans 
became manipulated by the powerful and influential military commanders 
and the chiefs of the clans which formed the Aq Qoyunlu federation. 
Subsequent to Khalti's death, the majority of the Aq Qoyunlu rulers 
were enthroned while in their teens. These conditions reached a 
chronic level in 896/1490 when, upon the death of Sultan Ya°Cqtb 
(883-96/1478-90), the entire country was converted into a battlefield 
for the many rival princes, thus precipitating the downfall of the 
dynasty .79 

Sefavid leaders from Haydar to Shah Ism4°il exploited to their 
own advantage the decaying internal conditions of Iran. Hay dar's 
leadership was marked with recrudescent ghazw activity in the 
Caucasus, notably against the Christians of Daghestan. He led a first 
raid into that area in 891/1486 and the following year he launched a 


large scale raid which brought him approximately six thousand 


TOs, is beyond the scope of the present work to detail the events 
of this period. Only those pertinent to the Safavid movement could be 
mentioned. The reader will find ample information in the excellent 
work of John E. Woods, The Aqquyunlu, pp. 138-178. Shorter notices 
might be foundin: CAbb4as al-CAzzawt, Tarikh al- Urdq, 3:284-306; E. 
G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, 4:414-418; Petrushevskii, Islam 
dar Iran, pp. 395-396 and Sarwar, Shah IsmB il, pp. 106-109. 
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Christian eaptives.7 1 Subsequently, Sultan Ya°qiib summoned him to 
court in a effort to dissuade him from launching further raids./@ 

These relatively extensive military operations of the gizilbash 
aroused the apprehension of Sultan Ya°qib Aq Qoyunlu who wasa strong 
ally as well as the son-in-law of Farrukh Yas&3r Shirvanshah (869- 
906/1465-1500), the ruler of Shirvan.’3 Moreover, the possibility of 
an attempt by Haydar to avenge his father’s death would constitute a 
real threat to the security of Sbhirvan and to the existence of its 
ruling dynasty. Yacqib failed to deflect Hay dar's will and, in 
893/1487-88, a third expedition was contemplated. On their way to 
Darband, the gqizilbash encroached upon the domains of the ruler of 
Shirvan and descended upon the capital ShamakhHi. At Gulistan--to the 
northeast of the capital--a brief encounter ensued, after which 
Farrukh Yasar was compelled to seek refuge and safety behind the 
fortified walls of the castle of Gulista@n, while awaiting succor from 


his ally and relative Sultan Ya°qab.74 In the meantime, Hay dar moved 


71 according to Ibn Rizbihan, Persia in A.D. 1478-1490, p. 70. W. 
Hinz dated the first raid in 1483 and followed it by two more, in 1487 
and 1488. See the discussion of Minorsky in the above mentioned work, 
Annex III, pp. 117-118. 


T2y id 


T3Gharfarl, Tarikh-i Jahan Ard, edited by M. Minuvi (Tehran: 
Kitabfurishi-yi Hafiz, 1953), p. 262; Ibn Rizbihan, Persia in A,D. 
1478-1490, p. 74. 


T4tpn Rizbihgn, Persia in A.D. 1478- -1490, pp. 71-77; Khwdndanir, 


Habib al-Siyar, 4:432-433; Cheteaen Jahan Ara, p. 161 and Sarwar, 
Shah Isma‘i), p. 25. 
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south of Darband./°? There, the gizilbash were routed by the combined 
forces of Shirvanshah and the four thousand cavalrymen who were 
previously dispatched under the command of Sulayman Beg on orders from 
Sultan YaCqab.7§ This battle, which was fought at Tabarsaran on 29 
Rajab 893/9 July 1488, was Haydar's last. He was killed in battle and 
his severed head was sent by Farrukh Yasar to Sultan Ya°qib as a token 
of recognition. /7 It was on this occasion that contemporary sources 
mentioned Hay dar‘s close lieutenants for the first time. They were 
Qara Pirl Qajar and Husayn Beg Shamli, repectively in command of the 
gizilbash right and left wings. 

The first official Ottoman reaction to Haydar's death as well as 
to the new direction that the Safavid order had taken since Junayd's 
time is recorded in Feriditin Bey's Munsha'at-i Salatin.78 It has been 
already mentioned that the Turkomans of eastern Anatolia formed the 


bulk of Haydar's supporters. A contemporary Ottoman source also 


75 Most modern scholars agree that Hay dar was halted south of 
Darband on this last expediton. See Minorsky's views in Ibn Rizbihan, 
Persia in A,D. 1478-1490, Annex III, p. 119. A similar opinion is 
that of Sarwar, Shah Ismail, p. 25. 


T0xhwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:432~-433; quotes this number. 


77The date of 29 Rajab 893/9 July 1488 is commonly agreed upon by 
most modern Iranologists. However, earlier sources either failed to 
mention the exact date or recorded the event on a different date. The 
accepted date is the one given by Ibn Ri&zbihan, Persia in A.D. 1478- 
1490, p. 79. Qazviril, Lubb al-Tavarikh, p. 239, places it in Sha°ban 
892/July-August 1487, while Husayni, Die Friihen Safawiden, p.65, gives 
the date in Sha°ban 893/July-August 1488. 20 Rajab 893/1 July 1488 is 
given by Za&hidi, Silsilat, p. 68, and accepted by the modern Sarwar, 
Shah IsmaQ@), pp. 25-26. Ghaffadri, Jahan Arad, p. 262, mentions only 
the year 893, while Khwadamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:434, gives no date 
at all. 


78 persaon Bey, Munsha'at-i Salatin, (Istanbul: n.p.. 1858), 
1:311-312. ° 
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stated that Haydar's khulafa in Rim (eastern Anatolia) "treated 
Bayezid II with disdain,"79 implying a lack of submission to the 
Ottomans on the part of these Turkomans. In answering Ya°qib's 
message which conveyed the tidings of Hay dar's death, 80 Bayezid II 
clearly expressed his pleasure. He wrote that "hearing of Hay dar's 
death had increased ny delight." 81 He also called Haydarts followers 
"the strayed hordes of Hay dar, God's curse be upon them, "82 

Ya°cqtb resolved to remove Hay dar's sons from Ardabil and banish 
them to the province of Fars. There, the governor Mansir Beg Purnak 
confined them to the fort of Istakhr.83 Of Haydar's seven sons, 
chronicles recorded the whereabouts of those born of his marriage to 
Halimah Begum °Alamsh&h, Ya°qib's sister.24 These were three: CAlZ 


Mirza, better known as Sultan CA1i Padish&h, Haydar's successor 


79 asaupagazade, Tevarih, p. 268. 
80reridin, Munshatat, 1:309-311. 
8lirpid,, 1:312. 


82tphia. 
83 jam Urd-yi Safaviy p. 33; Alam Ara-yi Shah Ismacu, edited 


by Aghar Muntazar Sitiib (Tehran: Bang&h-i Tarjamah va Nashr-i Kitab» 
1967), p. 29;°Ghaffari, Jahan Ara, p. 202; Husaynf. Die Frtihen 
Safawiden, p.- 66; Khwadamir, Habib al-Siyar 4:435-436; and Iskandar 
Munshi, “Alam Kra-yi SAbbasil, 1:21. Sources do not mention the date 
of the exile. However, it is believed that it took place either in 
893 or 894 A.H./1488 or 1489 A.D. 


84 Hay dar had seven sons from two marriages. In addition to the 
three born from Ris union with CRlamshah, he had four sons from a 
Circassian Gave girl. They were: Hasan Keep igri Dawod and Mahmud. 
RO ml, A Chronicle of the Early Safawis: Being the Ahsanu't-Taw4rikh 
of Hasan-i Riimlt, translated by C.N. “Seddon (Baroda: Oriental 
Institute, 1934), 1:7 and 2:3. 
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at the head of the Order; Ibrarim25_- whose biography has been ignored 
by most sources--and Ism4°%l, the future founder of the Safavid 
dy nasty. The exile of the Safavid princes reflected Ya°qib's 
determination to cut off Haydar's heirs from their followers with the 
hope of paralyzing the activities of the Order. This decision 
resulted in effectively halting any warlike activity of the Safavid 
followers during the remainder of Ya°qib'sreign. However, after the 
latter's death which occurred in 896/1490 the country became plagued 
with internecine strife caused by the feuding of the numerous Aq 
Qoyunlu princes and their struggle for pow er.86 

Ya°qib was succeeded by his son Baysunqur (896-98/1490-93) whose 
mother was the daughter of Farrukh Yas4r, the ruler of Shirvan.87 By 
8998/1493, Baysunqur was challenged by his cousin Rustam and fled to 
Shirvan with the expectation of enlisting military support from its 


ruler who was also his maternal grandfather.88 At this juncture, 


85 information about Ibrahim is still lacking. He ts known as 
Ism4°il's older brother. Some sources mention that he returned to 
Ardabil after leaving for Lahijin with Isn 4°], following the death of 
their eldest brother Sultan CAG P&dishah. Others report that he 
joined the Aq Qoyunlus on his return to the traditional Safavid 
center. Among these were: RGmla, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:21 and 
Husay i, Die Friihen Safawiden, p. 74. Another source, “Alam Arad-yi 
Shah Ismacil, p. 37, relates that he was driven by the desire to visit 
his mother who did not accompany him and Ism4°Il to Lahijan and that 
when Ism4°%l objected, he threw off his gizilbadsh hat and wore the 
headgear of the Aq Qoyunlus. Hammer~-Purgstall, Histoire de ]'Empire 
Ottoman, 4:93-94, wrote that in 1508, Selim, then governor of Trabzon 
and future Ottoman Sultan, raided Erzinjan and Bayburt and made 
Ibrahim--brother of Ism4%l-- prisoner. 


86 knw andamir, Habib al-Siyar, 43436-437. 


87Ipid., p. 438; “Alam Ard-yi Shah Ismail, p. 29 and E&. Denison 
Ross, "Early Years," p. 256. 


O Homey Die Friihen Safawiden, p. 70; Ross, " Early Years," p. 


56, Khwdandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:438 and Alam Arad-yi Shah Isma°Q, 
p.- 29. : 
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Rustam deemed it best to secure the backing of the giziJbash army 
whose leaders were the archfoes of Baysunqur as well as of his ally 
and relative Shirvanshah.89 He therefore ordered the release of 
Hay dar's three sons from Istakhr and brought them to Ardabil, 
whereupon he bestowed the title of Padishah (King) on CAN, Hay dar's 
eldest son and recognized heir. Sultan °AI Padishadh became Rustanm's 
ally and his gizilbadsh army swelled the ranks of the Aq Qoyunlu 
prince.90 The command of the combined forces was shared by Cart 
Padishah and Aybah (or Abyah) Sultan, Rustam's chief supporter. 

The task of this military alliance was to ward off the advance of 
Baysunqur from Shirvan to Azarbay jan. During their march, they 
sighted Baysunqur and his Shirvaril supporters near the Kur River, but 
neither side ventured to commence hostilities?! A second encounter 
was decisive. The ensuing battle was fought between the districts of 
Khar and Mushkin, resulting in Baysunqgur's death and eliminating the 


threat which was menacing Rustam. 22 


89 p arrukh Yasar Shirvanshah and Ya°qtib Aq Qoyunlu were 
responsible for the killing in 893/1488 of Haydar at the battle of 
Tabarsaran. 


90Gjam Ara-yi Shah Ismay, pp. 29-30; “Alam Ara-yi Safaviy pp. 
33-34; Ghaffari, Jahan Ara, pp. 262-263; Husayni, Die Friihen 
Safawiden, pp. 69-70; Khwandamir, Habib aJ-Siyar, 4:439; Qazvini, 
Lubb al-Tavarikh, pp. 226-227 and Ross, "Early Years," pp. 256-257. 


91 jam Apa-yi Safavi, p. 34 and Khw&ndamir, Habib al-Siyar. 
43439. ' . 


92 Giam Ara-yi Shah Isma°u, pp. 30-31; ari, Jahan Ara 
ra Pp. 31; Ghaffarl, Jahan Ara, p. 
263; Ross, "Early Years," p. 260. See also: CAzz4wi, Tarikh al- Iraq, 
3:295. The accepted date for these events is 898/1493, such as given 
by Ghaffara. John E. Woods, Aqquyuniu, p. 165 places the death of 
Baysungur in 898/1493 and gives further chronological details about 
this troubled period in the history of Iran. 
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The rale of CAli P&dishdh did not only consist of helping Rustam 
rid himself of his main rival, it also extended to quelling internal 
disse nt. It is reported that prior to his second expedition, the 
Safavid leader dispatched Qara Piri Qajar to crush the revolt of the 
governor of Ifahan who had rebelled against Rustam.?2 

The rising star of CAG Padishdh became a source of anxiety for 
Rustam. The latter grew increasingly apprehensive of the gqizilbash 
and decided to restrict the movement of the Safavid leader with the 
aim of diminishing his contacts with his followers. Finally, he 
considered it best to eliminate his former but now cumbersome ally 
altogether. Abyah Sultan carried out this task by assassinating CAL 
Padish&h in an ambush near Ardabi1?4 

CAYi Pa&dishZh's ephemeral leadership of the Safavid order was 
marked by the increasing power of his immediate entourage of khulafa 
who clearly formed the nucleus of a governing body. Despite the 
exaggerated image given to him by most Safavid historians, °Al1z 


Padishah was only in his teens at his release from Istakhr,?° thus 


3 Qara Pirl Q4jZr is mentioned in Khw&ndamir, Habib al-Siyar, 
4:439-440 as Qara Pirt Tavvachi. Sarwar, Shah IsmaCil, p. 27, thinks 
that it is the same person. 


4c Aiam Ara-yi Shah Ismail, pp. 33-34; Alam-Ara~yi Safavt, pp. 
36-39; Ghaffarl, Jahan Ara, p. 263; Husayrii, Die Friihen Safawiden, pp. 
71-72; Khw&ndanfir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:440-441; Ross "Early Years," pp. 
261-262; Most of these sources agree on the date 898/ 1493 as that of 
Call PHdishadh's death (Ghaffdri, Khwandamir). CAzziwi, Tarikh 
al-°Irag, 3:295-296, agrees with this dating; Sarwar, Shah Ismail, p. 
28, thinks that it occurred at the end of 899/ mid 1494. 


95 knowing that Haydar was installed at Ardabil in 874/1469 at the 
age of mine, it becomes evident that his son CAM Padishah was only in 
his teens by 898/193. Had Haydar lived, he would have been only 
thirty three at that date. 
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making the task of running the Order rest on the shoulders of a 
council of khulafa. For the first time in the history of the Safavid 
order, members of this council officially held specific positions and 
responsibilities. Thus, Husayn Beg Shama, who was at Haydar's aide 
in the battle of Tabarsaran, became a 1814 or tutor of the young 
Cali P&dishah and later of his brother Ism 301.96 Khadim Beg a 
veteran servant of the Safavid leaders since the time of Junayd, took 
on the duties of khalifat al-khulafa.to coordinate the activities of 
Safavid propagandists.?? The hierarchy of the Order also doubled as 
commanders of the gizilbash, each leading a group of fighters from his 
own tribe or clan. Among the known commanders--and in addition to the 
two previously mentioned--were: Rustam Beg Qaram@nli and Dede Beg 
Talish, famous as Abdal Beg. All were present at the side of 
Cari Paidishadh when he was ambushed and killed by Rustam Aq Qoyunlu's 
men, 98 

Shah Isma°Q, born on 25 Rajab 892/17 July 1487, was still an 
infant when he was destined to succeed his eldest brother.29 The 
persecution of the Safavid heirs and their followers by Rustam Mirza 


and Aybah Sultan led the hierarchy of the Order to seek refuge in 


96 chiam-Ard-yi Shah Ismail, p. 35; Glam-Ara-yi Safavi p. 36 
and Ross, "Early Years," pp.25 8-259. 


97Tskandar Munshi, Alam Ara-yi “Abbasi, p. 24. 


98 Ross, "Early Years," pp. 258-259. 


99 Date given by Husayni, Die Friiben Safawiden, p. 75. Zahidi, 
Silsilat, p. 68, gives Isma“il's date of birth as 20 Rajab 893/30 June 


1488, although he speaks of it later as having occurred in 892/1487- 
88. 
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Lahijan at the court of Karkiya Mirza SAI (883-910/1478-1504-5) the 
ruler of Guan.!90 This choice might have been motivated by the 
enmity of Karkiy&S toward Rustam Mirza with whom he was at war in 
898/1492.191 yntao his departure from Gildan, Ism&°il was given a 
religious education at the hands of Shams al-Din Lahiji.!92 Sources: 
lack information regarding the doctrinal orientation of these 
teachings which must have been within the framework of ShiTism. The 
fact that Shams al-Din L&ahiji was selected by K&rkiyad Mirza CAITI to 
instruct the young Ism4°l on religious matters, together with the 
existence of Zaydi Shi°ism as the official religion of the K&rkiya 
dy nasty, !93 would logically lead to the conclusion that Isma°Il was 
influenced by those Shi°i teachings. Moreover, the same Shams al-Din 
Lahiji was the first to hold the position of Sadr (equivalent of Grand 


Vizir) in the Safavid administration.!04 


'0051am Erd-yi Shah Isma°H, pp. 34-41; Khwandamir, Habib 
al-Siyar, 4:441-442; Ross, "Early Years," pp. 266-270 and Runmli;, 
Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:4-9. 


1017, 898/1492, Rustam attacked the forces of Karkiya in 
retaliation for the latter's raids against Aq Qoyunlu dominions. See: 
CAzzawi, Tartkh al-“Irdq, 3:294-295. 


102 Ross, "Early Years," p. 271 and Rimi, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:9. 


103the Karkiyad dynasty was founded in 771/1369-70 by Sayyid 
ar Karkiyad, a renowned Zaydi preacher. See: Zatir al~Din Mar“asti, 
Tarikh-i Tabaristan va Ruyan va Mazandaran, edited by Mantchihr 
Sutiidah (Tehran: Bunyad-i Farhang-i Iran, 1968), pp. 40-41 and 45-47. 
See also: §E. de Zambaur, Manuel de Généalogie et de Chronologie pour 
1l' Histoire de l'Islam (Hanovre: Librairie Heinz Lafaire, 1927), p. 
193. 


104¢narrart, Jahan Ard, p. 266. See a different interpretation 
in: Mazzaoui, Origins, p. 80. 
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In Muharram 905/August-September 1499, Ism A°ll decided to leave 
Labijan for Ardabi1.195 He departed accompanied by seven of the 
influential members of his entourage. !96 These were: Husayn Beg 
ShamlGi Lala, Abdal Beg Dede, Khadim Beg Khabifat al~Khulafa, Qara Pra 
Qajar, Rustam Beg Qaramanll, Bayram Beg Qaramanlii and Dyas Beg Igtr 
Og lu. 1097 Upon reaching Ardabil, they were served notice by its 
governor Sultan Cali Chakirlf to leave the city. Isma°% and his 
party acquiesced to this order and proceeded to Arjuwan--a locality 
near Astar on the Caspian--where they spent the winter of 
905/1499-1500.198 in the meantime, they sent word to their followers 
in eastern Anatolia and Syria to assemble the following spring at 
Erzinjan. Sources related that seven thousand followers answered this 
ealL They belonged to a number of Turkoman tribes which formed the 
core of the gizilbash army as well as the vital power base of the 
Safavid dynasty. These tribes were: Shamlu, ROmla, Ustaflu, Tekkeli, 
Dulgadir, Q&jar and Varsaq. In addition, followers from Qaradjah Dagh 
converged upon Erzinjan. 199 

From Erzinjan, Ismail led the gizilbash against Shirvan. There, 
he avenged his father's death by defeating Farrukh Yasar Shirvanshah. 


The latter was killed in battle and, on Ism4°Ql's order, was burnt 


105 Husay ii, Die Friihen Safawiden, p. 79. 

106 sources mention that Ism2°ll was accompanied by these seven 
men. They probabjy refer only to those who held key positions within 
the Order and not to the exact number of those who actually 
accom panied Ism4°Il from Lahijan to ArdabiL 

107 Ross, "Early Years," p. 315. 

108 gama, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:27; 2:13. 

109 qusayni, Die Friihen Safawiden, p. 91; Qazvini, Lubb 
al-Tavarikh, pp. 240-241 and Rimi, Ahsanuy't- Tawarikh, 2:18. 
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thereafter, 110 According to a later source, this took Place shortly 
after 21 Sha°ban 906/12 March 1501.111 During that same year, two Aq 
Qoyunlu princes, Alvand and Murad, agreed to end their feud by 
dividing Iran between them. Alvand's dominions included Azarbayjan 
and Diyar Bakr while those of Murad expanded over Iraq and Fars! 12 
The news of the successful qizilbash campaign against Shirvan 
compelled Alvand to take the precaution of advancing north to 
Nakhchivan and to prepare to repel a potential Safavid attack. On 
hearing of these developments, Isma°Il and his gizilbash leaders 
decided to cut short the Shirvarl campaign and prepare themselves for 
the coming battle against Alvand Aq Qoyunlu. The two armies met on 
the battlefield of Shartr (or Shurir) near Nakhchivan. The outcome of 
this confrontation was in Isma°ll's favor. The qizilbash, although 
largely outnumbered, succeeded in inflicting a crushing defeat upon 
their enemy:!!3 
As a result the road to Tabriz became open to the Safavid leader 


and his followers. Shortly after his victory at Sharir, Ism&“il 


entered the Aq Qoyunlu capital in triumph and proclaimed himself Shah. 


110Gharrart, Jahan Arad, pp. 264-265; Husayni, Die Friihen 
Safawiden, pp. 95-100; Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:454-459 and 
Rimli, Ahsanu-t-Tawadrikh, 2:18-19. Isma°il's father, Haydar, was 
killed by the same Shirvansh&h at the battle of Tabarsardn in 
893/ 1488. : 


114 Husay ni, Die Friihen Safawiden, p. 98. 


112 Woods, Aqquyunlu, pp. 171-173, and CAzzawi, Tarikh al~ Urda, 
3:306. 


113 Gharrar, Jahan Ara, p. 266; Husayrii, Die Friihen Safawidens 
pp. 116-121; Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:464-466, and Rimli, 
Ahsanu-t- Taw arikh, 2:26. 
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As such, he decreed that Imami/Twdaver SHitism would be henceforth the 
state religion of Iran and followed up this decree by forcibly 
converting the Sunni population. 114 By 914/1508, date of his capture 
of Baghdad, Shah Isma°% succeeded in putting the whole country under 
his sw ay.'15 

The dating of Shah IsmA4°Il's coronation (julis) at Tabriz has 
been controversial. Two of his contemporaries, the historian 
Khwandamir (d.941/1535) and Idris Bidlisi (d. 926/1520), date this 
event in 906/1500, while most of the later historians report the 
coronation among the events of 907/1501.116 The date corresponding to 
the beginning of 907/mid-1501 is commonly accepted by modern 
historians, 117 

The process of transforming the Safavid Sufi order into a viable 
Political organization that was inaugurated by Junayd culminated with 
Shah Ism4°I1 and his founding of the Safavid dynasty in 907/1501. The 
key factor behind this success was undoubtedly Junayd's espousing of 
extremist SHi°L beliefs which spread among the nomadic Turkomans of 
eastern Anatolia and northern Syria. The rallying of these Turkomans 


to the Safavid movement accelerated its metamorphosis into a militant 


and aggressive force. This change was also the result of the long 


V14¢hnarrart, Jahan ira, pp. 266-267; Husayni, Die Friihen 
Safawiden, p. 122, and Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:467-468. 


\WW5see: CAaAzgawi, Tarikh al-‘Irdg, 3:316-317. 
116 ¢pwandmir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:467. Bidlisl is quoted by John 


Woods, Aqquyunlu, p. 178. Among later chronicles, see: Rimi, 
Ahsanu't- Taw arikh, 2:25-26. 


117 Bop example, Sarwar, Shah Isma‘%), pp. 38-39, and Mazzaoui, 


Origins, p. 1. Browne, Literary History of Persia, 4:51, adopts 
907/1501-2, although in p. 49 a subtitle bears the date 905/1499-1500. 
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lasting instability which existed in Iran throughout the second half 
of the fifteenth century. 

The ghuluw (extremism) of the qizilbash led to the "deification” 
of the Safavid leaders, from Junayd to Shah Isma°%L This factor 
played an important role in the Safavid struggle against the Aq 
Qoyunlu rivals, since the Safavid princes were considered spiritually 
superior to their opponents, This attitude existed during the 
lifetime of Junayd and Hay dar as reported by Fazl Allah Ibn 
Rizbihan.'18 the poetry of Shah Ism4°il further confirms the remarks 
of this anti-Safavid historian: the founder of the Safavid dynasty 
clearly claims a divine nature and requests his followers to blindly 
obey him and prostrate themselves to him.119 

The establishment of the Safavid dynasty in Iran resulted in 
im posing Imami/Twelver Shi‘ism as the official religion. Safavid Iran 
became a threat to its most powerful neighbor, the Ottoman empire. 
Not only did the Safavid rulers adopt Shi°ism, a doctrine which 
contrasted with the Sunnism of the Ottomans, they were also capable of 
stirring trouble within the Ottoman empire through the Turkoman tribes 
of eastern Anatolia which owed allegiance to the rather distant 
Safavid rulers as leaders of the Sifi order. Consequently, relations 
between the Safavids and the Ottomans were marked with conflict, an 


aspect which will be investigated in the following chapters. 


11816n Rozbihadn, Persia in A.D. 1478-1490, pp. 65-68. 


119see Appendix A. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THE OTTOMAN-SAFAVID CONFLICT: 


THE SAFAVID OFFENSIVE 


In the first half of the sixteenth century, the history of Iran 
was dominated by the conflict between its Safavid rulers and the 


Ottomans on the one hand! and the contest with the Uzbeks on the 


2 


other. Although having religious overtones, the latter was toa 


large extent the result of the Saf avid-Uzbek rivalry over the control 
of Khuradsan. The conflict with the Ottomans was more than 
territorial: Safavid ability to manipulate their large gizilbash 
following beyond their borders and throughout Anatolia had become a 


threat to the very foundations of the Ottoman empire. Hence, the 


I> date a small number of monographs have dealt with the 
relations between Safavid Iran and Europe, largely focusing on the 
period beginning with the rule of Shah CAbbas I (996-1038/1588-1629). 
See for example Khanbaba Bayani, Les Relations de l'Iran avec l'Europe 
Occidentale a l'Epoque Safavide (Paris: Imprimeries Les Presses 
Modernes, 1937), and Nasr Allah Falsafi, Tarikh-i Ravabit-i Iran va 
Urtipa dar Dawrah-j Safaviyah (Tehran: Chapkhadnah-i Iran, 1937). 
Iran's relations with the Ottomans during the formative period of the 
Safavids have received far less attention. Thework of S, N. Fisher, 
Foreign Relations of Turkey has been extensively quoted for the last 
three decades. In that work, Turkey's relations with Iran are treated 
briefly (pp._90- 102)./ In addition to Fisher's monograph, some aspects 
of early Safavid-Ottoman relations could be found in a number of 
biographical works, the most important of which are: Sarwar, Shah 
Isma°i] Safawi; Selahattin Tansel, Sultan II Bayezit'tin Siyasj Hayati 
(Istanbul: Millf Egitim Basimevi, 1966); idem, Yavuz Sultan Selim 
(Istanbul: Milli Egitim Basimevi, 1969). The articles of Jean-Louis 
Bacqué-Grammont shed new light on the early development of Ottoman- 
Sefavid relations. 


°This question has been dealt with for the period 930-46/1524-40 


by Martin B. Dickson. Detailed studies of the earlier period (1501- 
24) are still lacking. 
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Ottomans were compelled to divert their effort from Europe to their 
Asian hinterland and deal with the rebellions of their restive 
Anatolian subjects. 

The Safavid-Ottoman conflict had repercussions upon a third 
Muslim power which shared common borders with both antagonists. The 
Mamluks of Egypt and Syria, apprehensive about any future Ottoman 
expansion beyond the Taurus, and aware of the Safavid menace along 
their eastern borders, deemed it wise to adopt a conciliatory attitude 
with their neighbors and refrained from taking a definitive stand 
toward the Ottoman-Safavid conflict. Only after 918/1512, when tne 
rise of the Ottoman Sultan Selim (918-26/1512-20) augured a 
heightening of tensions between Ottomans and Sfavids, did the Mamluks 
take a pro-Safavid stand; a decision which was at the origin of their 
downfall. 

This was the geopolitical pattern along Iran's western and 
northwestern borders. On its eastern borders, the rising power of the 
Shay banf Uzbeks of Transoxania (905-1007/1500-98), descendants of 
Juchi son of Chengiz Khan, and their claim to large parts of the 
defunct Mongol and Timtrian empires, led to bitter confrontations with 
the Safavids for the control of the province of Khurasadn. The death 


in battle of the Uzbek ruler Muhammad Shaybani Khan (905- 


3on the origins and rise of Uzbeks, see: Howorth, History of the 
Mongols (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1880), vol. 2, pt. 25 pp. 
686-698; F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross, The Heart of Asia. A History of 
Russian Turkestan and the Central Asian Khanates from the Earliest 
Times (London: Methuen and Co., 1099), pp. 182-188; and G. Hambly, 
ed., "The Shaybanids", in Central Asia (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1969), pp. 162-174. 
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16/1500-10) failed to put an end to this contest.4 On the contrary, 
both Safavids and Uzbeks were to be entangled in a series of 
confrontations for decades to come. Religious differences between the 
Shici Saf avids and the Sunni Uzbeks also intensified the atmosphere of 
hostility. Moreover, Safavid support of Babur (d. 937/1530) -- a 
Jagatay who was at war against the Uzbeks in the hope of recapturing 
his ancestral lands -- added further dimensions to this conflict.? 
These internecine struggles took place at a time when Western 
Christendom was seriously threatening the foundations of Muslim power. 
At the close of the fifteenth century, two major events inaugurated a 
new and crucial episode in the relations between Islam and the West: 
these were the rounding of Africa via the Cape of Good Hope and the 
discovery of the Americas. Although the latter event was not 
immediately felt as a threat to the Muslims, the establishment by the 
Portuguese of a direct sea route linking Europe to India was regarded 
as a tangible menace to the economic interests of the Islamic 
countries which had been relying on the Eastern trade as an important 
source of revenue. A collective Muslim response to the Portuguese 
became impossible, due to the atmosphere of mutual distrust which 


prevailed and became aggravated by the schism between Iran and its 


Yin the present chapter, only relevant events up to 916/1510 will 
be mentioned. The reader will find useful information about Uzbek- 
Safavid relations in Sarwar, Shah Ismacil, pp. 58-71. 


¥ 
5Babur's genealogy is given by Haydar Dughlat, Tarikh-i Rashidi, 
translated and edited by N. Elias and £. D. Ross (New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1972), pp. 172-173. Babur's memoirs, The Babur-Nama in 
English, translated by Annette Susannah Beveridge (London: Luzac and 
Co., 1969) offer original information about Safavid dealings with him. 
Babur founded in 932/1526 the Mughal empire in India. 
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neighbors. Although the Mamluks attempted to check the Portuguese 
advance in the Indian Ocean, their lone endeavor came to naught, due 
to their rivalry with the Yahirids (rulers of Aden from 855 to 
922/1451 to 1517) as well as the inferior equipment of their fleet.© 

Venice, whose economic interests in the Middle East were at 
stake, was in no position to respond to the Portuguese challenge. The 
Republic of St. Mark had been in confrontation with the Ottomans in 
the Morea and also against its Christian enemies who, led by the 
Papacy, had formed the primarily anti-Venetian League of Cambrai. 
Moreover; her attempts to form an alliance with Shah Isma°Tl 
angered both Mamluks and Ottomans. 

The present chapter focuses on Iran's relations with the Ottomans 
from the rise of Shah Ism&°il to the death of Sultan Bayezid II; 
namely from 907 to 918/1501 to 1512. It deals especially with the 
Multiple effects of the metamorphosis of the Sfavids from a militant 
Sift order into a ruling body, a transformation which influenced not 
only the internal situation in Iran but also the evolution of that 
country's relations with its neighbors. As the leader of the 
gizilba@sh followers who spread over Anatolia and northern Syria, Shah 
Isma°il had the ambition to establish an empire which would include, 
in addition to Iran, Ottoman and Mamluk domains where his supporters 
were established. In fact, the designs of the Safavid ruler over 
Anatolia became evident prior to building nis power in Iran. Ottoman 


reaction under Bayezid II was flexible if not actually hesitant. The 


6, brief account of these expeditions may be found in E. Denison 
Ross, "The Portuguese in India and Arabia between 1507 and 1517," JRAS 
(1921): 545-562. 
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Ottoman ruler, aware of the support which Shah Ism4°I1 enjoyed among 
the numerous gizilbash in Anatolia, preferred to avoid a direct 
confrontation with the “afavids, thus allowing the latter to adopt an 
offensive posture, These conditions afforded Shah Isma°il the 
opportunity to create trouble within the Ottoman empire through the 


numerous rebellions of his followers. 


A. The First Contacts. 

The accounts given by the various Safavid chronicles regarding 
the events of the two years which preceded the coronation of Shah 
Isma°Tl in 907/1501, have never been subjected to close scrutiny. The 
majority of modern specialists in Safavid history have accepted the 
versions presented in these narratives. However, a closer look at 
these chronicles for the period 905-7/1499-1501 would reveal 
discrepancies and inconsistencies which might be corrected in light of 
information furnished by contemporary Ottoman, Mamluk and Venetian 
chronicles or documents. Such an undertaking would undoubtedly shed 
some light on the first contacts between the Ottomans and the 
Safavids. 

Except for minor details, ail Sefavid chronicles present similar 
versions of the events which occurred shortly before the rise of Shah 
Isma°Ll. In these sources, the image of the founder of the Safavid 
dynasty is overshadowed by his spiritual and almost divine role as the 
hereditary leaden of the original Safavid Sifi order. Thus, these 
narratives contain not only a recording of events, but abound in 
legendary exaggerations as well. It is beyond the scope of the 
present work to deal in detail with the information presented by 


chroniclers of the early Safavid period. Only events having a bearing 
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upon Safavid- Ottoman relations will be studied. For this purpose, it 
has been deemed necessary to make a summary of relevant events in 
order to facilitate further investigation. 

In the middle of Muharram 905/August 1499, IsmA4°Il Safavi--then a 
lad who was nonetheless the recognized leader of the eponymous fi 
order--left his refuge in GUlan,; accompanied by seven of his closest 
khulaf4. He proceeded by way of Tarum and Khalkhal to Ardabil the 
traditional center of the Order. On the way, numbers of followers 
flocked to him and formed an army of 1,500 men. In Ardabil, Isma°i 
visited the tomb of his ancester and founder of the Order, Shaykh Safi 
al-Din. The governor of that city served him notice to leave; Isma°il 
acquiesced and encamped outside the city.7 From there, he headed 
toward Taw alish; an area bordering on the Caspian Sea, where he set up 
his winter camp at Arjuw4n. The following spring (905/1500), he 
evinced an inclination to raid Georgia, and was persuaded by his chief 
advisors to call upon his followers in Anatolia and Syria to assemble 
in Erzinjan,® the gateway to Ottoman territories in Asia Minor. 
Subsequently, he set out toward Erzinjan where 7,000 adherents had 
assembled.? At Erzinjan, Isma°i held a "council of war" with his 
chief khulafa, in which future plans were debated. It became clear 
during the discussion that they had no predetermined course of action 


as to what to do after reaching Erzinjan. The suggestions put forth 


7 Busay nil, Die Friihen Safawidens p. 79; Khw&ndamir, Habib 


al-Siyar, 4:448; ROml0, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:27; Ross, "Early Years," 
pp. 316-317. 


8 Husay nf Die Friihen Safawiden, pp. 80-90; Khw&ndamir, Habib 
al-Siyar, 4:449; and Ross, "Early Year," p. 326. 


9 Husay ri» Die Friihen Safawiden, p. 91; Khw&ndamir, Habib 
al-Siyar, 4:451-453; ROmlG, Ahsanutt-Tawarikh, 1:41-42 and 2:18. 
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by his advisors could be summarized as follows: one group suggested 
remaining in Erzinjan and spending the winter there; the second group 
advocated raiding Georgia in the winter; yet another faction proposed 
to return to Chukhir Sad, a location closer to Iran,!9 to pass the 
winter there. Faced with this lack of consensus, Ismail finally 
decided that a campaign against SHirvan was the most favorable course 
to follow.!1 Hence, he marched against Shirvan where--by mid 906/end 
of 1500--he defeated and killed its ruler and ordered his corpse 
burned, and built pyramids of the skulis of the vanquished 
Shirvarnis.!? From Shirvan, Isma°%l and his followers moved toward 
Azarbay jan where they successfully engaged the army of Alvand Aq 
Qoyunlu at the battle of Sharir. This success led to the capture of 
Tabriz and the birth of the Safavid dynasty, following Ismail's 


coronation as the new Shah of Iran at the beginning of 907/mid-1501.'3 


107¢ seems that Chukhir Sa°d is a location close to Chaldiran and 
might correspond with Erivan. See Tadhkirat al-Multk, p. ee Shah 
Tahmasp I, RUznamah-i Shah JTahmasp Avval Safa vi» in Matia© Shams, 
by Muhammad Hasan Khan (Tehran: Imperial Organization ion Social 
Services, 1976), 2:194-195, states that Qars is located between 
Chukhir Sa°d and Erzerum. 


11 his detailed version is given by RUmlu, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 
1:41-42. The original Persian text is even more explicit about Shah 
Ism a°Tl's indecisiveness. Ramla states that the Safavid leader 
resorted to an istikhadrah to make a final decision. This is a special 
ritual aimed at "entrusting God with the choice between two or more 
possible options;" see T. Fahd, "Istikhdrah," EI’, 4:259-260. 


12Husayn, D Die Friihen Safawiden, pp. 99-103; Khwandamir, Habib 
al~Siyar, 4:453-459;,RUmli. Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1: 43- 47 and 2:19-20. 


13 Husay rif. Die Frihen Safawiden, pp. 119-123; Khwandamir, Habib 
al-Siyar 4:463-468; Ridmld, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:57-61; 
Qazvini, Lubb al-Tav&rikh, p. 242. 
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This version does not fully account for the motive behind 
Ism4°il's--or more specifically, nis advisors'--decision to call upon 
his followers in Anatolia and Syria to gather in Erzinjan in the 
spring of 905/1500. Considering that, from Arjuw4n, a traveller would 
have to cover a distance of approximately one thousand miles in a 
westward direction to reach Erzinjan, and that the same traveller 
would have to undertake a trip of similar length, this time in an 
easterly direction, to go from Erzinjan to Shirvdn, it would be futile 
on the part of Ismi°l to have moved in person from Arjuwadn to 
Erzinjan only to assemble his Anatolian and Syrian supporters. !4 Such 
a task could have been equally fulfilled by sending some of his chief 
khulafa instead. In addition, a number of sources indicate that 
Isma°il and his advisors had no definite plan of action either prior 
or even subsequent to their arrival in Erzinjan. While in Erzinjan, 
the Safavid leadership made the decision to summon the followers of 
Anatolia and Syria, with the intention of making preparations to raid 
Georgia. Ia the interim, plans were changed and Shirvan became the 
primary target of the future expedition.!> Although these details 
might enlighten the reader as to the lack of consensus among Ism@il's 
close advisors (he himself was only about twelve years of age at this 


time), +6 they still leave unanswered the question of the choice of 


l4the closest distance between Ardabil and Erzinjan on a map is 
over 500 miles. Considering the winding roads of this mountainous 
region, the road distance between these two locations could easily be 
doubled. 


15 Husay nt, Die Friihen Safawiden, pp. 80-81 and 91-92; 
Khwa&ndamtir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:449 and H:453-4Su; Ronmld, 
Asanu't-Tawdrikh, 1:41. 


V6 tom aOR was born on 25 Rajab 892/17 July 1487. 
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Erzinjan as the gathering place for Isma4°fl's army of murids 
(followers). 

The answer to this question should be sought in the events which 
were taking place beyond the borders of Iran, specifically within the 
Ottoman empire. There, the province of Karaman wasin the throes of a 
large-scale rebellion instigated by Mustafa Karaman Ogilu who, with the 
support of the Tirghid (or Turgut) and Varsaq tribes, known for their 
religious extremism as well as for their allegiance to the Saf avids, '7 
took advantage of the Ottoman campaign against the Venetian outposts 
in the Morea to stir rebellion in southern Anatolia. Begun in 
905/1500, this rebellion was ultimately put downin Ramadan 905/March 
1501 following Karaman Oglu's defeat at the hands of Madih Pasha; the 
Ottoman Grand Vizir.18 The rebels! leader then escaped to Syria where 
he was incarcerated in Aleppo by Mamluk authorities. !9 

From these events the only discernible indication of a potential 
alliance between Karaman Ogilu and Shah Ism&l is the role played by 
the pro-Safavid Tirghtd and Varsaq tribes. This constitutes an 


insufficient criterion, since contemporary Ottoman sources 


1Trhe Varsaq tribe is known as a Safavid supporter since the 
times of Shaykh Junayd. See: Asikpasazade, Tevarih, p. 265; and V. 
Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Mulik, p. 190. The Turghid tribe was known for 
its religious unorthodoxy. Claude Cahen,  Pre- Ottoman Turkey (New 
York: Taplinger Publishing Co., 1968), p. 355, wrote: "We are told in 
the fourteenth century that certain Turkish or Mongol tribes, like the 
Turgut on the Anatolian plateau, were dominated by ibahiyya, 
indifference to the current ordinances of morality and religion." On 


the Safavid-TUrghild links, see Appendix C. 


18 9ansel, Bayezid, p. 123; Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de 1'Empire 
Ottoman, 4:92. 


19sqakzade, Tarih, pp. 311-312, mentions that Karaman O#1u lived 
in Iran in his youth. 
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advanced other causes for the rebellion. As an example, Asikpagazade 
reduces the revolt of what he calls "the false son of Karaman" to a 
manifestation of overwhelming disaffection with the administrative 
reorganization of the province of Karaman which had reduced the size 
of the timar holdings allocated to the sipahis and resulted in 


20 These measures caused further resentment on the 


increased taxes. 
part of the population because they gave the state a stronger hand in 
the management of the vaqf lands (religious endowments). These facts 
fully explain the participation of the -sipahis in the rebellion. ! 
The only documented evidence of external intervention in the general 
uprising of Karaman is that of Venice who had an interest in keeping 
Anatolia in turmoil in the hope of creating internal trouble spots for 
the Ottomans, against whom she was on the defensive on the 
battlefields of the Morea.22 

Among Persian sources, only Ghaffari mentions the dispatching of 
a message to the Ottoman Sultan Bayezid II from Shah Isma°%Ql, while 
the latter was encamped at Erzinjan. He dates this correspondence 
around the end of 905/mid-1500 or the beginning of 906/second half of 


204 timar is a fief with an annual revenue of more than 20,000 
Aqches, given to a sipant (a cavalryman) in return for military 


service. See: Halil Inalak, The Ottoman Empire; The Classical Age; 
1300-1600 (London: Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1973), pp. 108-118 and 
225-226. 


2lasikpagazade, Tevarih, pp. 260-261. Iréne Beldiceanu-Steinherr 
and N. Beldiceanus "Deux villes de l'Anatolie Préottomane," REI 39 
(1971): 337-386, mention two recensions of the province of Karaman 
during Bayezid's rule: the first in 888/1483 and the second in 
906/1500. The latter coincides with the rebellion and might have been 
One of the causes, since the religious class lost part of its 
revenues. 


22 Fisher, Foreign Relations of Turkey, pp. 91-92, quoting Marino 
Sanudo. 
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1500, the latter date belng the most probable, since it coincides with 
that of Shah Isma4°%l's stay in that city.23 Among modern scholars, 
Professor Michel Mazzaoui tentatively ascribes that correspondence to 
this period.24 However, a number of chronicles, among which are those 
of Sharaf al-Din Bidlisi and Solakzade, date this first exchange of 
messages in 908/1502-3.2° A close study of the contents of the 
missives reveals the validity of Ghaff&ari's version. 

The text of the correspondence has been reproduced by Feridiin Bey 
in his Munsha'at-i Salatii .26 In his message to Bayezid II, Shah 
Isma° reminds the Ottoman Sultan of the large following that the 
Safavid order has traditionally enjoyed in Anatolia. He then 
complains that the Ottoman authorities have prevented the movement of 
his followers from Anatolia to Iran and asks Bayezid to allow them 
free movement in the future.27 This letter reveals Shah Ism#°il's 
disappointment with the relatively small number of followers who 
gathered in Erzinjan. In fact, only seven thousand supporters were 
able to reach that city, a small number if compared with those who 
took part in later Safavid-instigated rebellions in Anatolia. Thus, 
the hypothesis that Shah Ism4°l preferred to meet with his followers 


in Erzinjan with the hope of depleting Anatolia of a significant 


*3Gharfart, Jahan Arad, p. 265. 
24, Mazzaoui, Origins, p. 81. 


?5sharaf al-Rin Bidlisl, Chéréf-Nameh ou Fastes de la Nation 
Kourde, edited by V. Velyaminov-Zernov, 2 vols (St. Petersburg: 1860- 
1862), and translated into French by F. B. Chamoy (St. Petersburg: 
Acadé mie Impériale des Sciences, 1873), 2:509; and Solakzade, Tarih, 


p. 317. 


26 pertain Bey, Munshatat, 1:345-346; also reproduced in Sabiti. 
Asnad, pp. 420-422. 


27Feridiin, Munsha'St, 1:345; SAbitl, Asnad, pp. 420-421. 
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proportion of its manpower before moving deeper into Ottoman territory 
to join the rebellion of Karaman Oglu deserves attention. In this 
respect, it could only be the meager showing of followers in Erzinjan 
which compelled the Safavid leadership to change plans and decide ona 
military action of smaller scale, choosing Shirvan as a target.28 
This interpretation is capable of explaining the motives behind Shah 
IsmA°Ll's move to Erzinjan and his subsequent attack on Shirvan. 

The confirmation of this thesis rests with the solution of three 
major questions: first, the definitive dating of the aforementioned 
messages between Shah IsmA°il and Bayezid; second, the evidence that 
the choice of Erzinjan was not made solely because it was the location 
"where his followers could have an easy access to him;"29 third, that 
Venice had initiated contacts not only with Karaman Oglu but also with 
the Safavid leadership to form an anti- Ottoman league. 

Feridiin Bey mentioned two exchanges of messages between Shah 
Ism3°%l and Sultan Bayezid, and reproduced the texts of the four 
missives,39 Although these letters were undated, the date of the 
second set is easily verified, since a close reading reveals that they 
were exchanged shortly before Shah Ism4‘°Il's campaign against 
Dulgadr, which took place in 913/1507.3! As for the first set, which 


contains Shah Ism4°il's complaint concerning Ottoman obstruction of 


28 rainy detailed accounts are given by Husayris Die Frahen 
Safawiden, pp. 80 and 91-92; and Khw&ndamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:449 and 
453-454, 


29 ps ccording to Sarwar, Shah Ismacjl, p. 34; who followed the 
version givenin Ross, "Early Years," p. 325. 


30rertain, Munsha'dt, 1:345-347. 
31in his message, Ism&°Il informed Bayezid that he would be 
crossing Ottoman territory on his way to Duigadr. 
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the movement of his followers, its dating has never come under 
scrutiny. Among original sources, Ghaffari relates that Shah Ism4° 
sent a letter to Bayezid II from Erzinjan in 906/1500, while Sharaf 
al-Din BidTisi and Solakzade mention that Shah Ism&°%l lodged his 
complaint to the Ottomans in 908/1502-3.32 Sultan Bay ezid's response 
tends to confirm Ghaffdri's version. The Ottoman ruler addressed Shah 
IsmS°i1 as a Sayyid, and as the spiritual leader of the Safavid Sofi 
order,33 and promised him that he would give permission--with certain 
restrictions--for his followers to make the pilgrimage to Ardabt1.34 
Had Sultan Bayezid sent this message in 908/1502-3, he would have 
addressed the Safavid leader with royal titles and would also have 
congratulated him for his successes against the Aq Qoyunlu Alvand, 
Since Shah Ism&°Il was crowned at least a year earlier, at the 
beginning of 907/mid-1501. Moreover, Nag? All&h Falsafi has published 
the text of a message from Sultan Bayezid to Shah Isma°fl, sent in 


910/1504-5 with an ambasador by the name of Muhammad Cha&vsh 


32sce above, notes 23 and 25. 


33Peridin, Munsha'at, 1:345. 
wl as lo oli Ohl shan OLE gt hes cule OL cubls oh 
Oo Ul ps oll ofLuasl , aJ xc ob» ol! 


34tpid., pp. 345-346. The Anatolian followers of the Safavids 
had been visiting Ardabil since the time of Shaykh Safi al-Din, the 
founder of the Order. Bayezid informed Isma°ll that the free movement 
of Safavid followers to Iran would disrupt the economy and the 
military levy system in Anatolia. Only those going with the intention 
of returning--in other words those going to visit Ardabil--would be 
allowed to leave Anatolia. However, this response was tantamount te a 
refusal from Bayezid. This "pilgrimage" should not be confused with 
that prescribed by Islam (to the Holy Places of Mecca and Medina). It 
is rather a customary visit to the shrines of the founders of mystical 
orders. 
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Balaban.2° Among other things, Bayezid reproached IsmAa°Il for not 
dispatching an ambassador to inform him of his successes. 236 The 
Ottoman Sultan enumerates these successes starting with Ism4°il's 
campaign against Shirvan, which took place in 906/1500-1, shorily 
after his departure from Erzinjan. Thus, it is evident that no 
correspondence existed between the two rulers in the interval between 
the time Shah Isma°l left Erzinjan (mid 906/1500) and 910/1504-5, 
date of the embassy of Muhammad Chavish Balaban. This conclusion 
clearly shows that both Bidlisi and Solakzade were in error when they 
dated Shah IsmA4°Il's complaint in 908/1502-3. Therefore, the validity 
of Ghaffarits version, according to which the Safavid leader had 
written to the Ottoman court from Erzinjan in 906/1500 before marching 
against Shirvadn, is beyond any doubt. 

The second aspect of the present analysis deals with the motives 
behind Shah Isma°il's choice of Erzinjan as the place of assembly for 
his fallowers from Anatolia and Syria. As has been shown above, it 


seems illogical for the Safavid leader to have moved in person from 


35. Falsafi, "Jang-i Chaldiran," Tehran. Danishgah. Majallah-i 
Danishkadah-i Adabiyat 1 (1953): 53-55. The arrival of the 
ambassador, who reached Shah Ism4°ll's camp at Isfahan, was recorded 
by contemporary sources. See for example: Khwandamir, Habib 
1-Siyar, 4:480-481; and Rimld, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 2:37. , 


36Palsafi, "Jang-i Ch&ldirin," pp. 53-55. Ismi° failed to 
fallow the diplomatic tradition of the time which consisted of sending 
ambassadors to friendly rulers informing these of his accession. This 
might be the reason which motivated Bayezid to address the Safavid 
ruler by the same titles he used in his message of 906/1500-1, in 
response to the letter that Shah IsmAa°%l had sent from Erzinjan. In 
fact, in a later message, dated 912/1507-8, Bayezid addresses Shah 
Ism4°%i1l using royal titles, as shown in the following Eeotrar oe 


from Ferldtin, Munshatat, 1:347: { elles lb eas! 5 rd rae 
a fl Als cr aug ele; pone game een seter ph ts 


pod Maa 
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Arjuwan to Erzinjan and from there to Shirvdn for the sole purpose of 
meeting his followers, when he could have saved himself this trouble 
by sending a number of his lieutenants or selecting an intermediate 
location. Among modern historians, Ghulam Sarwar speculates that 
Erzinjan was "where his followers would have an easy access to him."37 
However, this assertionis proven wrong by Rimlf and Khw&andamir, who 
report that while Shah Ism4°Il was in Shirah Gul (in the Chukhdr Sad 
area), there arrived Qar&Schah Dy&s with a group of followers from 
Anatolia. From there, the members of this group accompanied Shah 
Ism4°U to Erzinjan by way of Terjan.38 This episode DMlustrates two 
important facts: first, that the Anatolian followers could have 
assembled at a site beyond Erzinjan on their way to Iran; second, that 
the chaice of Erzinjan was motivated by factors which would go beyond 
the simple gathering of followers. The fact that the Safavid 
leadership deemed it necessary to have Qar&chah Uy4a&s and his 
Anatolian troops present at Erzinjan instead of assigning them to a 
camp closer to Iran or ShirvSn, clearly demonstrates that Shah Isma°I 
was planning on using the maximum manpower that he could collect. 
Among Venetian sources, the voluminous Diarli of Marino Sanudo 
“the Younger" are of paramount interest. Although the complete set 
was not accessible to this writer, the works of Gugliemo Berchet, 
Sydney N. Fisher, and the recently published compilation of excerpts 


» 
37 sarw ar, Shah Ismail, p. 34. 


38 chwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:451-453; and Rdamld, 
Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:35-37 and 2:15. 
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from the Diarii, edited by Biancamaria Scarcia Amoretti,2? would 
furnish sufficient reliable information drawn from Sanudo's own work. 
The existence of contact between Venice and Karaman Oglu is clearly 
confirmed. 710 There are also indications that the Republic of St. Mark 
had approached Shah IsmA°Il for the purpose of forming a Saf avid 
Karamanid alliance against the Ottomans. Berchet, quoting Sanudo, 
mentions the report in December 1501 of a nuncio by the name of 
Dell'tAsta for Dell'Arta] concerning Shah Ismael. 41 In 
Sanudo/Amoretti, a message reaching Venice from one of its agents in 
the Levant and dated 25 November 1502, reported that the "Sofi" (Shah 
Ism4°IQl) wanted to secure artillery from the Christians,42 Fisher, 
again relying on Sanudo, tells of the sending of Constantino Laschari 
from Cyprus to Karaman and Shah IsmA4°Il "to promise aid and 
artillery,” without specifying the date.43 In Sanudo/Amoretti, a 
document records this mission in the first half of 1502,44 while 
Berchet mentions the valuable desposition to the Senate of Venice, 
made in 1502 by one of its subjects living in Cyprus, about Shah 
Isma°r1.45 These reports point to the fact that Venice 


entered into contact with Shah Ism4°Il at least by the 


39 Marino Sanudo, Sah Ismail I nei "Diarii" di Marin Sanudo, vol. 
1, edited by Biancamaria Scarcia Amoretti (Rome: Istituto per 
l' Oriente, 1979), hereafter quoted as Sanudo/Amoretti. 


4Opisher, Foreign Relations of Turkey, pp. 91-92. 


41 Berchet, Venezia e la Persia, p. 23. 


42sanudo/Amoretti, Sah Ismacil, 1:9-10. 


A3 Fisher, Foreign Relations of Turkey, p. 92. 
4Asanudo/Am oretti, Sah Ismacil , 1:9-10. 


AS perchet, Venegia e la Persia, p. 22. 
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beginning of 1502. Nevertheless, a further analysis of these 
documents will indicate that these contacts had started earlier. The 
document concerning Lascharits mission (June 1502) as well as the 
report of Dell'Asta tend to confirm this hypothesis. The letter sent 
from Cyprus stated that "come quel regimento havia mandato domino 
Constantin Laschari, per ambassador im Persia, al-Caraman e al nuovo 
profeta; lo qual partite.146 Thus, Laschari was dispatched to 
"Persia" (Iran), Caraman (either the province of Karaman or Karaman 
Ogilv himself) and to the "nuovo profeta" (new prophet, ie.» Shah 
Ismail). Considering that Shah Isma°il had proclaimed himself the 
new ruler of Iran in the middle of 1501, it would be unusual to 
encounter this dual reference to Shah Ismd°Il and to "Persia". 
Moreover, by 1502, a year would have passed since the rebellion in 
Karaman was put down and its leader escaped to Syria where he was 
inearcerated by the governor of Aleppo. Thus, an ambassadorial 
mission to both Karaman and Shah Ism4°U would be meaningless unless 
it took place prior to 1502 and more precisely unless it happened 
prior to the end of the uprising in Karaman (March 1501). 

In addition to these documents, contemporary Mamluk sources would 
have been of interest in determining the relationship between Shah 
Ismail and Karaman Ogiu. Unfortunately, no direct reference has been 
made to the rebellion of Karaman by any contemporary Mamluk chronicle. 
The PE PASOUR ent of Karaman Oglu in Aleppo was mentioned only by 


47 


Venetian and Ottoman sources. Relying exclusively on 


46 sanudo/Amoretti, San Ismail, 1:9-10. 


47 Sanudo as quoted by Fisher, Foreign Relations of Turkey, p. 92; 
Solakzade, Tarih, p. 312. 
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Sanudo, Fisher reported that the Mamluk Sultan responded with a 
refusal "when Ism4°Il requested the governor of Aleppo to free the 
Karamanian leader.48 This Safavid demand illustrates the special 
relationship which existed between Karaman Oglu and Shah Ism3°11. 
Moreover, Mamluk sources tend to support the validity of such an 
assertion. They relate among the events of 908/1502-3, that rumors of 
a move against Aleppo by Shah Ism4°il had reached Cairo and that the 
Sultan had reacted by dispatching a military contingent to that city, 
a fact also confirmed by Sanudo.49 Since a Safavid campaign against 
Aleppo did not take place, it would appear that Mamluk reaction was 
caused by verbal threat from Shah IsmA@°1L 

The previous arguments demonstrate that the choice of Erzinjan as 
a gathering place for Shah Isma°ll's Anatolian and Syrian followers 
was neither accidental nor was it decided upon merely because of the 
city's location. The preceding analysis shows that IsmA4°1's hidden 
intention was to enter Anatolia from Erzinjan to jain the widespread 
rebellion of Karaman Oglu. The obstruction of the movement of his 
fdllowers by the Ottomans and the unexpectedly low number of adherents 
who managed to reach Erzinjan caused the Safavid leadership to change 
Plans and decide instead upon a relatively minor operation in Shirvan, 


a decision which was to alter the course of Iranian history. 
48risher, Foreign Relations of Turkey, p. 92. 


“9sanudo as quoted by Fisher, ibid. Ibn Iydas, Badati® al-Zuhur, 
4:39 and 46-47; and Ibn Tilin, Mufakahat al-Khillan, 1:262-264. 
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B. The Road to Chaldiran. 

The capture of the capital city of Tabriz in 907/1501 represented 
the first step toward the spread of Safavid hegemony over the rest of 
Iran. The main obstacles in Shah Isma4°il's path were the numerous 
petty rulers among whom the country was divided; the most prominent 
being the Aq Qoyunlu princes Alvand and Muraa.>9 The former fled to 
Erzinjan following his defeat at Sharfr. Upon receiving the news of 
his pursuit by the qizilbash army, he took the road to Baghdad, whence 
he reached Diyar Bakr, an area which was considered to be the hearth 
of the Aq Qoyunlu confederation and where his uncle Qasim Beg ruled. 
Alvand had to fight his way into that region, due to the opposition of 
Q4sim Beg, whom he defeated and later Killed in 908/1502.°' From then 
until his natural death in 910/1504, the former ruler of Tabriz was 
able to temporarily safeguard the independence of Diydr Bakr which was 
finally annexed by the Safavids three years later, ‘in 


913/1507-8.92 The following year (914/1508), Shah Ism&°Z1 


50 For a list of these rulers, see: ROmlt, Absanu't-Taw4&rikh, 
1:62 and 2:26-27; and Sarwar, Shah IsmaCil, p. 43. Sir Percy Sykes, A 
History of Persia (New York: Barnes and Noble, 3rd edition, 1969), 
2:159, wrongly stated that the two Aq Qoyunlu princes were brothers. 
Alvand was the son of Yisuf, while Murad was the son of Ya “qfb; see: 
Khwa&ndamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:443-444, The reader will find an 
excellent account of these events, together with genealogical tables 
in the work of John Woods, Aqquyunlu, pp. 173-178, and appendices 1, 
9, and 12. 


°1RomlG, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh 1:64 and 2:28, Khw&ndamir, Habib 
al-Siyar, 4:468-469; Woods, Aqquyunlu, p. 175. 


52pignst, Chéréf-Nameh, 2:518; Khw&ndamir, Habib al-Siyar, 


4:488; R&Omld, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:93-94 and 2:41-43; Woods, 
Aqquyunlu, pp. 175-177. 
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entered the former CAbb&sid capital of Baghdad, thus extending his 
authority over Arab Iraq.?3 

The movements of Alvand's cousin, Murad, who ruled over Persian 
Iraq and Fars, were more complex. Although the gizilbash were able to 
defeat his supporters at Ulmah Quldaghi near Hamad&n (24 DhO"l- Hijjah 
908/21 June 1503), and put his dominions under their sway? Murad 
succeeded in escaping to Aleppo where he sought the hdp of the 
Mamluks, but failed to receive a positive response to his request.-> 
This Mamluk reluctance compelled him to move to Dulgadir, where its 
ruler °Al18' al-Dawlah offered Him support and sealed his new alliance 
through the marriage of one of his daughters to the fugitive Aq 


6 Subsequently, Murad sided successively with 


Qoyunlu prince.> 
Dulgadir and with the Ottomans in an effort to regain his lost power 
in Iran. Finally, his death in 920/1514, shortly after Sultan Selim's 
campaign in Iran, removed the last Aq Qoyunlu challenge to the 
Safavids. 

The consolidation of Safavid power in Iran was met with hostility 
on the part of the Ottomans. Bayezid had clearly demonstrated his 


anti-gizilbash stand as early as 893/1488, on the occasion of 


53 pianist, Chéréf-Nameh, 2:518; Khw&ndamir, Habib al-Siyar, 
4:488; RO mld, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:102-104; CAzzawi, Tarikh al- “Iraq, 
3:338~343 . 


S4xnwAndamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:469-475; RuUmld, 
Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:64-69 and 73-74 and 2:28 and 32; Sarwar, Shah 
Isma Sl, pp. 44-45; R. M. Savory, "The Consolidation of Safavid Power 
in Persia," Der Islam 41 (October 1965): 71-72. : 


>5ibn Iyds, Badati® al-Zuhir, 4:143; Khwandamir, Habib al~Siyar, 
4:486; Savory, "Consolidation of Safavid Power," p. 72. 


56xhwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:486; RGm1G, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 


1:92; Woods, Aqquyunlu, pp. 177-178; Savory, "Consolidation of Safavid 
Powers" p. 72. 
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Hay dar's death.?’ In this respect, the attitude of the Ottoman Sultan 
remained unchanged, as shown through the missives he sent, first to 
Alvand Aq Qoyunlu prior to the battle of Sharir (907/1501) 28 and later 
to the Kurdish Amir Haj fi Rustam.>? In both messages, Bayezid 
referred to Shah Ism4a°Il and his supporters in antagonistic terms, 
such as "qizilbash hordes", "the oppressive qizilbash faction, may God 
defeat them" and the like.©9 Moreover, the rebellion of Karaman in 
906/1501 increased Ottoman suspicion of the gizilbash. Although 
Bayezid refrained from initiating military action aimed directly at 
Shah Isma°Il, his decision to relocate thirty thousand of his 
extremist Shi°I subjects from Anatolia to the newly conquered European 
domains in the Morea could be interpreted only as a precautionary 
measure intended to disperse Shah Ism4°l's followers in Anatolia, 
thus weakening their esprit de corps and solidarity .61 In additton, 
the atrocities which had been inflicted by the gizilbash upon the 


Sunn population in Iran, further heightened tensions between Safavids 


°T see Chapter Two, notes 80-82. 


>8the Text of this correspondence is reproduced in Feridin, 
Munsha'at, 1:351-353. 


> 9Ipid., 1:353-354. 
60rpid. ot Neg JS 5s oy tL yt 5 opel, oa stb" 
pbs ela" Bl ligy obey 


¥ 


61ransel, Bayezid, p. 237; Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de ]'Empire 
Ottoman, 4:92-93; Fisher, Foreign Relations of Turkey, p. 92. The 


number of 30,000 is mentioned by Sanudo/Amoretti, Sah Isma “Zl, 1:141. 
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and Ottomans.©2 At the very outset, Shah Isma° adopted a distinct 
anti- Ottoman attitude. Not only did he refrain from sending an 
embassy to the Ottoman court to inform the Sultan of his accession to 
power, he also mistreated the Ottoman envoy whom Bayezid dispatched 
when news of the numerous successes of the new dynasty had become 
known, The Ottoman ambassador reached Shah Ism&%l's camp at Isfahan 
in the winter of 910/1504-5 .63 He carried a message in which the 
Ottoman Sultan vigorously condemned Ism4“il's treatment of the 
Sunnites, equating him with al-Hajjaj, Chengiz Khan and Timur. The 
greater portion of the letter contained a number of recommendations to 
Shah Ism4°Il, mostly focusing on the necessity of changing his 
attitude toward his Muslim brethren as a primordial condition for 
improving relations between the two countries. Sultan Bayezid 
concluded with a veiled ultimatum, reminding the Safavid ruler that he 
would be held responsible for his actions if he persisted in 
persecuting his co-religionists.64 Shah Ism4°Il reacted defiantly by 


obliging the Ottoman ambassador to watch the burning of two of his 


62 3ean Aubin, "La Politique Religieuse des Safavides," in le 
ShrTSisme Imamite (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1970), p. 
237, made the following comment on Shah Ism&°il's atrocities, which 
even included anthropophagy: "Les atrocités commises par Shah Ismail 
et ses adeptes ne sont pas inférieures a celles qu'on impute aux 
Mongols." 


63 nis arrival was recorded by Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:480- 
481; R&mli Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:86-87. A more detailed account of 
this embassy, together with a reproduction of Bayezid's message is 
found in Falsafi, "Jang-i Chaldiran," pp. 53-55. 


64tpid, 
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adversaries, one of them known to be Sunnt 65 He also added insult to 
injury by compelling the same ambassador to eat pork, the consumption 
of which is forbidden to all Muslims.66 Venetian sources reported 
that in response to this mission Shah Isma°% dispatched an envoy to 
Istanbul to lay claim to the province of Trabzon.67 Shortly 
thereafter, the Safavid ruler made overtures to Venice through 
Bartolomeo Contarini, her consul in Damascus. According to Marino 
Sanudo, this consul informed the Signoria in aletter dated 5 November 
1505 that he had received--through an intermediary--a message from 
Shah Ism4°U, which was written in Persian, expressing that ruler's 
hopes for improved relations with the Republic of St. Mark and for a 
common policy toward the Ottomans.o8 In turn, Venice instructed her 
consul to pursue these contacts,69 

Faced with Shah IsmA°Il's defiance, Bayezid was unable to carry 


out his threat and elected to temporize. This stand was probably 


65 Reported by Khwdndamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:478 and 481-482. 
These were Mulmmmad Karrah, the governor of AbarguUh and Husayn Kiya, 
governor of Firfizkiih. See also Rimli, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:87 and 
2:37. 


66 Reported by Sanudo/Amoretti, Sah IsmaSH, 1:60-81. This 
embassy is mentioned by Sarwar, Shah Isma°il, pp. 72-73, but his 
version lacks analysis. 


67sanudo/Amoretti, S&h IsmaU, 1:81, #113, dated August 1505. 
Uzun Hasan married Catherina, a daughter of Calo Johannes Komnenuss 
who ruled Trabzon until his death in 1457. Haydar, Ism4il's father, 
married CAlamshah Begum--also known as Marta--who was the daughter of 
Ugzun Hasan and tatherina Komnena. Thus, Shah IsmA°il considered 
himself heir to Trabzon through his mother. 


68 sanudo/Amoretti, Sah IsmacD, 1:84, #117 and 118, respectively 
dated November and December 1505. Shah Ism4°il's message reached 
Venice in January 1506. For its translation in old Italian see Ibid., 
1:91-92, #132. Further information is furnished by Berchet, Venezia e 
da Persia, p. 24. 


69rpig., p. 25. 
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motivated by the effect that a military operation against Iran might 
have upon the restive gqizilbash followers in Anatolia. Moreover, 
later events reflected the existence of a deep split among the Ottoman 
princes, especially in regard to the course of action that should be 
taken vis-a-vis the gizilbash question.7° These domestic factors 
compelled Sultan Bayezid II to decide on a conciliatory stand toward 
the new ruler of Iran, at a time when the possibility of a common 
venture with the Mamluks was nil. The latter were not only 
traditionally suspicious of the Ottomans, but were also experiencing 
political and economic difficulties’! and deemed it advantageous to 
maintain their mighty neighbor on the defensive. This situations 
coupled with the effect of Shah Ism4°il's rise upon his followers in 
Syria,’@ led Sultan Q&ngth al-Ghawrl (906-22/1501-16) to adopt a 


moderate stand toward the new dynasty in Iran. 


707ansel, Bayezid, pp. 238-240. 


71 precedents of Ottoman-Mamluk rivalry date back to the rule of 
Mehmed II, following the capture of Constantinople. As for the 
internal situation, the Mamluk empire was raked by the feuds of its 
commanders, from the death of Sultan Qaytbay in 9011/1496 to the 
accession of Sultan Q4naib al-Ghawri in 906/1501. This sultan spent 
the first years of his reign in pacifying the realn. Moreover, the 
empire's economy was worsening. Ibn Iyds, BadatiS al-Zuhur, 4:259, 
reported that no ships came from Jedda from 914 to 920/150B to 1514. 


72News of Shah Isma°Zl's move from Gildan to Anatolia and Shirvan 
reverberated among his Syrian followers. Ibn Tdldn, Mufdkahat 
al-Khillan, 1:244, reported that on CAshira' (the 10th of Muharram, 
eelebrated by the Shicites in commemoration of Husayn ibn CAI ibn 
Abt Talib's martyrdom at the hands of the Umayyads), a group of 
Persians and Qalandars [Kalendarlar] assembled defiantly in Damascus 
and demonstrated their Shi°i beliefs. This event, and the false 
rumors of Shah Ism4a°%1l's march against Syria, compelled the government 
to forbid the sale of weapons except to the soldiery. Ibid., 1:252. 
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Bay ezid's policy of appeasement with respect to the Safavids gave 
the latter a free hand, not only to consolidate their power and spread 
Shi°ism within Iran, but also to take the initiative within the 
Ottoman empire by fomenting rebellions and stirring trouble later on. 
In any case, this situation further deepened the rift which had 
existed among the Ottoman princes and was the primary cause behind the 
challenge of Sultan Selim and the forced abdication of Bayezid II in 
918/1512. 

The first test of Ottoman attitude occurred in 913/1507-8, date 
of the Safavid punitive campaign against Cala’ al-Dawlah Dulgadr for 
his alliance with Murdd Aq Qoy unlu.73 In order to reach Dulgadir, the 
gizilbash army had to cross either Ottoman territories in southern 
Anatolia or Mamluk dominionsin northern Syria. Shah Ism4°Il elected 
to cross Kayseri [Qaysariyah] and informed Sultan Bayezid of this 
decision, Not only did the Ottoman Sultan accept this as a fait 
accompli but he also addressed the Safavid ruler with most glowing 
titles, 74 At the same time, Shah Ism4°Il dispatched an emissary to 


the Mamluk Sultan Qansih al-Ghawri. This ambassador, who reached 


73 Details of this campaign are found in the following: 
Khw&ndamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:486-490; Bidlisi, Chéréf-Nameh, 2:518; 
Rimli, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:92-96 and 2:41-43; and Ghaffari, Jahan 
Brad, pp. 270-271. 


Tithe text of this correspondence is found in Feridiin, Munsha'at, 
1:346-347. To the present writer's knowledge, this was the first time 
that Bayezid addressed Isma°Il with full royal titles. This exchange 
of messages took place in 913. Ina message dated 12 Rabi® II 913/21 
August 1507, the Safavid ruler informed Bayezid that he was already on 
his way against Duligadr. Rimlf, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:93, reported 
that Shah IsmA°Il issued orders for his army to assemble for the 
expedition in the summer of 913. This year 913 started on 13 May 
1507, corresponding to late spring. Thus 12 Rabi® II would correspond 
to 21 August 1507. 
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Cairo in the month of Sha°bin 913/December 1507,/° conveyed his 
master's claim to Adana and Tarsus, territories which belonged to the 
Ramazan Ogullarm, who were vassals to the Mamluks.76 When, at the end 
of the campaign, the gizilbadsh army returned to Iran via Mamluk 
territory,/7 Sultan Q&@nsaih al-Ghawri took the precaution of sending an 
expedition to Syria, but his saldiers avoided engaging the gizilbash 
who moved unhampered to Tran.78 Thus, with one stroke, Shah Isma°l 
succeeded in defying both Ottomans and Mamluks, and confirmed their 
inability to face his challenge. On the Ottoman side, this occasion 
demonstrated the discontent of Sultan Selim, then governor of Trabzon, 
with the passive policy of his father. This future Ottoman Sultan and 
successor to Bayezid ordered raids to be carried out against Safavid 
territory in Erzinjan and Bayburt, as a reprisal against Shah 


Ism4°%Qs crossing of Ottoman territory.’ 9 


75 according to Ibn IySs, Bada&tic al-Zuhir, 4:123. 


76 ccording to Sanudo/Amoretti, Sah IsmacD, 1:138, #218. The 
Venetian document reported that Shah Ism4°fl threatened "to come to 
Aleppo and Damascus and all of Syria, and to issue money in his name 
in Cairo." Among Mamluk sources, only Ibn Iyas mentioned the arrival 
of the ambassador without giving further information. 

Shah Ism&°Il's claim to Adana and Tarsus proves that he had the 
ambition to establish an empire comprising, next to Iran, the areas 
inhabited by Sefavid followers. In fact, it was at Adana and Tarsus 
that his grandfather Junayd was well received by the Varsaq tribe 
during his flight from Konya. 


"Tkhwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:488; Ibn Talin, MufSkahat al- 
Khilan, 1:316. 


78tpn Talin, Mufakahat al-Khillan, 1:316 and 318; Ibn Iy&s, 
Bada'ic al-Zubir, 4:118-119. 


79 CAlam Arad-yi Safavi p. 142; Solakzade, Tarih, p. 324; and 
Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de 1'Empire Qttoman, 4:93-94. Shah Ism4°%L 
was to remind Sultan Selim of this episode in one of the messages he 
sent him prior to the battle of Chaldiran. 
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Meanwhile, the Safavid ruler stepped up his efforts to win 
Venetian support against the Ottomans by initiating direct contacts 
with the Signoria. A Safavid embassy, composed of five envoys; 
reached Venice in May 1509 with instructions to seek the sending of 
artillery masters and to formulate a military alliance against the 
Ottomans, requests to which Venice was non-=com mittal. 59 News of this 
mission leaked to the Mamluks who arrested the Safavid envoys and 
their Venetian companions at al-Birah, in Syria, on their return 
journey to Iran (Rabi? IL 916/July- August 1510) 81 

While seeking a rapprochement with Venice, Shah Isma°U was 
secretly plotting the disruption of the Ottoman empire from within. 
He succeeded in winning to his side Bayezid's son Sh&ahinshah, then 
governor of Karaman, with whom he maintained a secret correspondence. 
This matter was brought to Bayezid's attention by Kh&ayir Beg, the 
Mamluk governor of Aleppo, who--in 1510--had intercepted two messages 
from Shah Ism@°%Q and Khan Muhammad Ustajii (Sxfavid governor of Diyar 
Bakr) addressed to the Ottoman prince. 82 Shahinsh&h's loyalty to the 
giziibash was also confirmed in a letter sent by his 1414 Haydar Pasha 


to Bay ezid.®3 


80 sanudo/Amoretti, $ah IsmaCil, 1:162-163, #251 and 252; Berchet, 
Venezia e la Persia, p. 25. 


8lrpn Talin, Mufakahat al-Khilldn, 1:342-343; Sanudo/Amoretti, 
Sah Isma SD, 1:181, #279. Sultan Qansith al-~Ghawri also imprisoned the 
Venetian consulsin Alexandria and Damascus. These eventsled Venice 
to send a special* emissary to defuse the crisis. Her envoy; Domenico 
Trévisan, left a narrative of his mission to Cairo, published by Ch. 
Schefer in his Voyage d'Outremer de Jean Thénaud (Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 1864), pp. 147-226. 


82ransel, Bayezid, pp. 238-239, according to Topkap Saray 
Argivi, Doc. #5594, 


83 rpia., according to Topkapi Saray1 Argivis Doc. #6352. 
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Shah Isma°il's hostility toward both Ottomans and Mamluks 
surfaced again in 916/1510 on the occasion of the death of a third 
Sunni potentate, the Uzbek ruler Muranmad Shaybam Khan, also known as 
Shaybak or Shani Khan. This ruler had met with success in his drive 
against the Timtrid princes and--in a series of campaigns from 
906/1500 to 913/1507--was able to put Transoxania, Khw&arizm and 


Khuradsan under his sw ay.o4 


He also adopted a distinctly anti-Safavid 
stand while seeking friendly relations with the Ottomans.85 Not only 
did he belittle Shah Ism&°il in an insulting message, © he also 
ordered raids to be carried out against Iran.87 The ensuing clash 
with the Safavid army resulted in his defeat and death in a battle 
fought in the vicinity of Marv on 30 Sha°ban 916/2 December 1510.88 
Shah Ism4°%l, who commanded the Safavid army, ordered the head of his 


fallen adversary. cut off and made a gold~mounted drinking cup out of 


BH, detailed analysis of the rule of Shaybak Khan is lacking. 
The reader might consult the following original sources: B&abur, The 
Babur-Nama in English, pp. 127-328; Haydar, Tarikh-i Rashidi, pp. 232- 
237. A brief survey could be found in Savory, "Consolidation of 
Safawid Powers" pp. 77-79. Notes on the Turkic calendar, also used by 
Haydar, are found in R. D. McChesney, "A Note on Iskandar Beg's 
Chronology." JNES 39 (January 1980): 53-64. 


85 Haydar, Tarikh-i Rashidi, pp. 232-237. No evidence exists of 
an alliance between Uzbeks and Ottomans. They enjoyed normal 
relations, a fact illustrated by the arrival in 1508 at the Ottoman 
court of an Uzbek envoy. See Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire 


Ottoman, 4:4. 


86 Hay dar, arikh-i Rashidi, pp. 232-233; Rudnmld, 
Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:112-113 and 2:51-52. 


87 zhw&ndamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:504-506. 


88 yaydar, Tarikh-i Rashidi, pp. 233-236; Khwandamir, Habib 
al-Siyar, 4:506-517; ROmld, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:118-123 and 2:52-54. 
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the skul1.89 He furthér seized this opportunity to demonstrate his 
defiance to the two other Sunni rulers by sending the straw-stuffed 
head of the former ruler to Bayezid 11,99 white conveying the severed 
heads of a number of prominent Uzbeks to the Mamluk court, together 
with a demand to cover the Holy Kabah in Mecca.?! 

During this period, the rift within the ruling Ottoman dynasty 
became manifest. Sultan Bayezid's favoring of his son Abmad over the 
younger Selim for the succession to the throne resulted in open 
rebellion by the latter who, with the backing of the Janissaries, 
succeeded in forcing the abdication of his father; whereupon he 
himself ascended the throne (7 Safar 918/24 April 1512).92 These 


dev elopments~--the roots of which might be traced back to 91 5/150922 


89 pag mia, 1t- a » 1:122 and 2:54. See also the 
eloquent account of £. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 4:64- 
66. 

90 Ramo, Absanu't-Tawarikh, 1:122 and 2:54. See Kiam Ara-yi 

f pp. 328-329, where the name of the envoy is given as sfi 


Khalil Romo. 
9'1pn Talin, Mufakahat al-Khillan, 1:354-357. 


921% is beyond the scope of the present work to deal with the 
details of Selim's challenge to his father. The reader might refer to 
the following sources for further information: Hammer-Purgstall, 
Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 4:103-154; Gagatay Ulugay, "Yavuz Sultan 
Selim nasil Padigah oldu?" Ttirk Tarih Dergisi, Pt. 1, 6:9 (1954): 53- 
90; Pt. 2, 7:10 (1954); 117-142; Pt. 3, 8:11-12 (1955): 185-200; 
Tansel, Bayezid, pp. 267-305; Ismail Hakki Uzungargilh, QOsmanh Tarihi 
(Ankara: Turk Tarih Kurumu, 1964), vol. 2, pt. 2, pp. 238-345. 


93By a decree of 6 August 1509, Bayezid II bowed to the pressure 
of his other sons and cancelled a previous decree by which he 
appointed Sulayman son of Selim as governor of Bolu. Instead, 
Sulay man was given Caffa. This event marked the beginning of the open 
rivalry among the Ottoman princes for the succession to the throne. 
Bayezid's older son, Ahmad, objected to the appointment of his nephew 
Sulayman at Bolu, on the grounds that this locality would place him 
close to the capital, a fact which might facilitate Selim's task in 
the race for the throne. For further information, see: Tansel, 


Bayezid, pp. 266-268; Uzungarsil, Osmanh Tarihi, vol. 2, pt. 2) p. 
238. 
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were accelerated from 916 to 918/1511 to 1512 and reached their 
conclusion in 919/1513 with the defeat and death of Selim's brother 
and rival Ahmad.94 

These years of civil strife afforded Shah Ismail the opportunity 
to further aggravate the situation. In the western Anatolian province 
of Tekke, Shahqili Baba Tekkelu?>--whose father Hasan Khalifah had 
served Shaykh Junayd and Shaykh Hay dar (respectively Shah Ism4“il's 
grandfather and father) 96_-raised the standard of rebellion and 
planned a general uprising.?7 Large numbers of qizilba@sh followers as 
well as discontented sipahis rallied to him and enabled him to spread 


the rebellion to other areas.?® Not only did the rebels 


94 anmad died in battle fighting Sultan Selim on the plain of 
Yenishehr (27 Muharram 919/15 April 1513). See: Tansel, Yayuz Sultan 
Selim, pp. 1-18; Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 
43146-154. 


95 His real name is unknown. Sh&ahqili (a title meaning the slave 
or servant of the Shah) is also known in a number of Ottoman sources 
as Shay tanqgilt (the dlave or servant of the devil) and as Qarah Biyik 
Oglu (the son of the one with the black mustache). See: Uzungargih, 
Osmanb Tarihi, vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 230. 


26 the majority of Ottoman sources mention that Hasan Khalifah 
served only Haydar, a theme echoed by modern Turkish historians. 
However, the manuscript of the anonymous history of Shah Ism 21 
reported that he served both Junayd and Haydar. See: E. D. Ross, 
"Early Years," p. 309. 


97 shahqil sent four propagandists to Rumelia, an indication that 
he planned a widespread rebellion. See: Uzungarsil1, Osmanlh Tarihi, 
vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 230. The rebellion started at the end of 916/March 
1511. See: Ulugay, "Selim," pt. 1, p. 63; and Tansel, Bayezid, p. 
249, 


98 ylugay, "Selim," pt. 1, pp. 63-68; Uzungarsih, Osmanl Tarihi, 
vol. 2, pt. 2, pp. 230-231; Tansel, Bayezidy pp. 249-251; Hammer-— 
Purgstall, Histoire de ]'Empire Ottoman, 4:111-112. 


94 


succeed in defeating and killing the Beylerbey of Anatolia,?9 they 
were also able to reach the vicinity of Bursa, the capital of the 
first Ottoman Sultans.!9° The magnitude of the rebellion compelled 
the Ottoman Grand Vizir Khadim CAG Pasha to move in person with fresh 
troops from Rumelia in pursuit of ShadhqilIi and his supporters. An 
encounter near Sivas on 5 Rabi® II 917/2 July 1511 decided the fate of 
the rebellion and ended with the defeat of the gizilbash and the death 
ef Shahqii, while on the Ottoman side the Grand Vizir Khadim CAG 
Pasha perished in battle. 191 Qizilbash survivors took the road to 
Iran, where--in the vicinity of Erzinjan--they plundered a caravan and 
killed five hundred of its merchants,!92 an act for which they were 
reprimanded by Shah Ism4°il who ordered the spoils to be taken away 
from then. He also ordered a number of their leaders to be put to 


death as an example of strict discipline to the rest of. the group. !93 


99 pansel,Bayezid, pp. 251-252; Ulugay, "Selim," Pt. 1, p. 68; 
Hammer—Purgstall, Histaire de l'Empire Ottoman, 4:108. This encounter 
took place near Kutahya on 23 Muberram 917/22 April 1511. 


100snanqart reached the vicinity of Bursa in pursuit of Prince 
Abmad (4 Safar 917/3 May 1511). See: Ulugay, "Selim," Pt. 1, p. 70. 
See also: Tansel, Bayezid, p. 252. Bursa was the capital of the 
Ottomans until 767/1366, when Edirne (Adrianople) in the European side 
of the empire was chosen by Sultan Murad I (761-91/1360-89) as the new 
capital. From 1453 onward, Istanbul shared that rale with Edirne. 


101 Ramiq, Ahsanu't-Tawdrikh, 1:126; Munajjim B&sht, Sahatif 
al-Akhbar (Istanbul: Matba°a&h-i CAmirah, 1868): 3:348; Ulugay, 
"Selim," Pt. 1, pp. 70-72; Tansel, Bayezid, pp. 253-256; 
Ham mer-Purgstall, | Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 4: 111-113. 


102Ra mid, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:126; Munajjim Bashi, Sahatif al- 
Akhbar, 3:438, mentions one thousand killed. 


103 RG mt, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:126; Bidlisi, Chéréf-N h, 2:524- 
525. Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de 1'Empire Ottoman, 4: 114-115, 
quoted the Ottoman historian Sa©d al-Din who stated that two of their 
chiefs met their death by being thrown in cauldrons of boiling water. 
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News of Sh&hqili'ts rebellion prompted Shah Ismail to further 
undermine the Ottoman empire by instigating another large scale 
uprising in Anatolia. He dispatched to this effect Nir Cali Khalifah 


to whom he entrusted the leadership of the sedition of the gizilbash 
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followers. Soon, thousands of supporters from among the Turkoman 


and Kurdish tribes answered Nir Cali Khalifah's call and joined in the 
rebellion. 105 
The disparity between the respective Safavid and Ottoman 


sources does not permit to give a definite account of those 
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events. However, it seems that the activities of the gizilbash 


104 RGmla, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:134, 2:62; Munajjim Bashi, Sahatir 
al-Akhbar, 3:440; Ulugay, "Selim," Pt. 2, p. 128; and M. C. Sehabettin 
Tekindag, "Yeni Kaynak ve Vesikalaran igigi altanda Yavuz Sultan 
Selimtin Iran Seferi," Istanbul Universitesi Edebiyat Fakiltesi. 
Tarih Dergisi 17 (March 1967):51. 


105 These followers were from the Varsaq, Afsharli, Qaramanli, 
Tirghtdli, Boztqlu, Tekkeli and Hamfdli tribes. See: Munajjim Bashi, 
Sahatir al- Akhbar, 3:440-441. 


106 the best Safavid version is given by Hasan-i Rimli in his 
Ahsanu't-Tawarkh, 1:134-135, 2:62-63; whfle Khwandamir, Habib al- 
Siyar and Bidlisi, Chéréf-N eh, totally ignore the events related to 
Nir Cali Khalifah. Ri-mli's version is reproduced in the anonymous 
history of Shah Ism4°Il [British Museum MS, Or. 3248], a first part of 
which has been edited and translated by Sir E. Denison Ross in JRAS 
(1896). It is on this version that both Sarwar, Shah Ismacil, p. 73, 
and Savory, "The Consolidation of Safavid Power in Persia," pp. 82-83, 
have relied. Both sources state that the first encounter between Nur 
Cali Khalifah and the Ottomans occurred at Malatya. However, thisis 
highly improbable, since the bulk of the rebellion centered around 
Tokat, Amasya and Chorum, locations closer to Erzinjan than to 
Malatya. Moreover, another anonymous history of Shah Ism aC givesa 
totally erroneous version when it states that--on his return journey 
to Iran--Nir CAI Khalifah captured Aleppo where he read the Khutbah 
in the name of Shah Isma°H; a version easily dismissed in light of 
information contained in Safavid and Mamluk sources, See: Clam 
Ara-yi Shah IsmaCil, pp. 189-190. 

The publication by Gagatay Ulugay of a number of documents 
dealing with these events, from Topkapi Sarayi Arsgivi in his article, 
"Selim naml Padigah oldu?" sheds some light on this rebellion and 
affords the researcher further details. The version adopted in the 
present chapter relies on the narration of Hasan-i Rimli as well as on 
the information given by Cagatay Ulugay. 
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centered around the cities of Tokat (TiqSt), Amasya and Chorum 
(Churum),!97 and that the rebellion started shortly after Prince Ahmad 
captured Konya from his nephew Mehmed son of Shahinsh ah. 198 Nar 
CayI Khalifah succeeded first in entering Tokat where he read the 
Khutbah (Friday Sermon) in the name of Shah Ism41l before deciding to 
leave for Adina Bazam.!99 Meanwhile, two local qizilbash leaders-— 
Qarah Iskandar and °Is& Khalifah--secured the backing of Murdd son of 
Ahmad. The latter, who then governed Amasya in the name of his father 
joined the rebels with thousands of his supporters and turned a deaf 
ear to his father's orders to dissociate himself from the 
gizilbash.119 at the end of Muharram 918/April 1512, Murad and the 
qizilbash laid waste areas in the vicinity of Chorum and Amasya,!!' 
before establishing contact with Nir CAM Khalifah and his men ina 
location between Q&@z Chayiri and Tokat.!12 Subsequently, the combined 
forces marched against Tokat and burnt it when the inhabitants put up 
a stubborn resistance. ! 13 Following this event, Murdd and his 


supporters set out toward Iran, where the Ottoman prince had been 


107 ulucay, "Selims" Pt. 2, p. 128; Munajjim Bashi, Sabatif 
al- Akhbar, 3:441; ROUmli, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:134-135 and 2:62-63. 


108 vunajjim Bashi, SabZtif al-Akhbar, 3:440. It began toward the 
end of Muharram 918/April 1512. See: Ulugay, "Selim," Pt. 1, 124 and 
129, note.. 26. 

109 Rum, Ahsanu't-Taw@rikh, 1:134 and 2:62-63. 

110 yiugay, "Selim," Pt. 2, p. 129. 

111ipid., pp. 128-129. 

12komt, Ahsanu't-Tawarkkh, 1:135 and 2:63. 


113 qpid. 
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promised a fief in the province of Fars.114 In the meantime, Noir 
alt Khalifah left Tokat and headed for Sivas, near where he 
encountered--at Koyulhisar--an Ottoman expedition under the leadership 
of Sindn Pasha, Ahmad's vizir. The outcome of the ensuing engagement 
was in favor of the qizilbdsh who succeeded in killing Sinan Pasha as 
well as hundreds of his men.!15 after this victory, Nir CAI Khalifah 
led his men back to Iran by way of Erzinjan.! 16 

The feuding among Bayezid's three sons--Ahmad, Korkud and Selim-- 
for the succession to the throne, presented Shah Ism4°Il with another 
opportunity to meddle in the affairs of the Ottoman empire. Through 
his network of khulafa who doubled as spies, the Safavid leader was 
informed of the developments taking shape in Anatolia. In this 
respect, a message of Shah Isma°Il to Misi Nirghfd Oglu, from the 
Turghtd tribe, reveals beyond any doubt the existence of Safavid 
informants and agents in Asia Minor. In this letter, dated 7 Rabie I 
918/23 May 1512, Shah IsmS°Il requests Mist Turghid Ogilu to contact 
Abmad Agh& Qaram&nld, a Safavid emissary to Anatolia, and to heed his 
orders; he also enjoined him to report in detail all activities in the 


area,!17 


114 tpid., Murad died on his way to Fars. See Khwandamir, Habib 
al-Siyar, 4:523. 


115RGgm6G, Ahsanu't-Tawdrikh, 1:132, 2:63. The location of the 
battle is given by Ulugay., "Selim," Pt. 2, p. 130, note 27. 


116pGma, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:132, 2:63. 


1174 photocopy of Shah IsmA°il's message was first published in 
1968 as an appendix to S. Tekindag's article "Yeni Kaynak ve 
Vesfiikalarin Isiga altinda Yavuz Sultan Selim'in Iran Seferi," and 
references to that document (Topkam Saray1 Arsivi, no. 5460) were 
made in pp. 51-52 of that article. A yearlater, S. Tansel reproduced 
the same document as an appendix to his book Yavuz Sultan Selim. See 
also Appendix C of the present work. 
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This message was sent after Sultan Selim had succeeded in forcing 
the abdication of his father Sultan Bayezid IL Selim, who then 
firmly contralled Rumelia, was faced with the challenge of his older 
brother Abmad, who placed himself as de facto ruler over Anatolia. 
During the ensuing civil war which ended with Ahmad's defeat at 
Yenishehr [Yenigehir] on 8 Safar 919/15 April 1513,''8 the Targhtd, 
Dulgadr and Ramazan tribes entered Bursa in support of Almad (4 Rabi® 
II 918/19 June 1512).119 

Sultan Selim's triumph was a bad omen for Shah IsmA°l and the 
gizilbadsh, since his aggressiveness toward the Safavids had been 
domonstrated when he was governor of Trabzon. As Sultan, Selim would 
fallow the same policy with regard to the Safavids and would succeed 


in turning the tide of events in favor of the Ottomans. 


118 pop a review of these events, see: Ulugay, "Selim," Pt. 2,5 pp. 
125-142 and Pt. 3, pp. 185-200; Tansel, Yavuz Sultan Selim, pp. 1-30; 
Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de ]'Empire Ottoman, 4:146-154. A third 
son of Bayezid, Korkud was no real threat to Selim; however, the 
latter took the "precaution" of having him strangled. 


119g, ugay, "Selim," Pt. 2, pp. 132-133. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
THE OTTOMAN-SAFAVID CONFLICT: 


THE OTTOMAN OFFENSIVE 


The events which rocked Anatolia during the last decade of Sultan 
Bayezid'ts rule, demonstrated not only the Safavids’ ability to stir 
their Turkoman followers in that region but also clearly showed the 
precarious state of Ottoman security along the eastern and southern 
Anatolian borders, Such instability, although largely due to active 
Safavid propaganda among the Turkoman tribes in that area, was also 
the result of Sultan Bayezid's preoccupation with the northern 
Anatolian borders as illustrated in his duel with Venice for the 
control of the Black Sea and the Morea. While concentrating on 
dislodging the Signoria from her outposts in those two areas, Bayezid 
mantained a conciliatory stand toward the Sfavids. 

The rule of Sultan Selim I (918-26/1512-20), Bayezid's son and 
successor, was marked by a major shift in Ottoman expansionist policy. 
The outbreak of several Turkoman rebellions, instigated by the 
Sfavids, compelled the new Ottoman Sultan to deal with the roots of 
the problem. Hence, instead of placating the Sfavids as had Bayezid, 
Selim adopted a clearly aggressive policy toward Shah Ism&a°11. The 
outcome of this new direction was drastic for the future of Ottoman- 
Safavid relations as well as for the rest of the Middle East. Selim 
succeeded in carrying the offensive into his enemy's territory on the 
battlefield of Chaldiran (2 Rajab 920/23 August 1514). The defeat of 
Shah Ism4°Il at Chaldiradn placed the Safavids on the defensive 


vis-a-vis the Ottomans for decades to come. In fact, it was not until 
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the rule of Shah CAbbas (996-1038/1588-1629) that the Safavids were 
able to turn the tide in their favor. 

From a strategic standpoint, the campaign of Chaldiran resulted 
in the Ottoman occupation of Diyar Bakr and the strengthening of their 
hold over eastern Anatolia through the capture of Erzinjan. Of these 
two, the control of Diyar Bakr was of utmost importance, since it led 
to the creation of an Ottoman zone in the Upper Euphrates, an area 
erossed by major routes linking Iran to Anatolia and northern Syria; 
especially Aleppo. This permitted the Ottomans not only to keepa 
watchful eye on the respective movements of the Safavids and the 
Mamluks, thus decreasing the chances of coordination among their 
armies, but also involved a logistic advantage: the Ottomans, having 
acquired such a permanent basee would be able to launch future 
expeditions into either Iran or Syria with relative ease. 

Selim's campaign of 920/1514 against Iran aroused the 
apprehension of the Mamluks. Having been in a bitter contest against 
the Ottomans over the control of the Taurus area, the Mamluks were 
alarmed upon receiving intelligence of the movement of their 
traditional foe into Iran. This attitude was clearly expressed 
through the hostile actions of their vassal °AL@' al-Dawlah Dulgadir 
(885-921/1480-1515) who attacked the Ottoman supply line in southern 
Anatolia. The subsequent annexation of Dulgadir province by the 
triumphant Ottoman armies in 921/1515 further hastened the impending 
confrontation between Ottomans and Mamluks. Soon thereafter, Selim 
led his men into Syria where he engaged Sultan Qansjh al-Ghawri and 
his troops at Marj Dabiq (922/1516) in northern Syria. There, the 
well equipped and better disciplined Ottoman army won the day; the 


Mamluks were not only defeated, but lost their aging Sultan in battle. 
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The remnants of the Mamluk army were unable to check the advance 
of the Ottomans against Egypt. A second encounter on the battlefield 
of Raydantyah (922/1517), on the outskirts of Cairo, ended in favor of 
the Ottomans. This last victory placed the dominions of the former 
Mamluk empire within Ottoman fold. 

Sultan Selim's conquest of Syria and Egypt and the subsequent 
extension of Ottoman suzerainty to the Hijaz, stretched the empire 
longitudinally from the plains of Central Europe to the shores of the 
Red Sea. This new reality dictated a new orientation in Ottoman 
policy, the shaping of which fell to Selim's successor. 

The reign of Sultan Sulayman II (926-74/1520-66) which 
corresponded to that of Ibhmasp I (930~-74/1524-76) in Iran, was marked 
by the divergence of Ottoman policy, a trait that a modern historian 
characterized as a "crisis of orientation",! During this period, the 
Ottomans were compelled to fight almost simultaneously on four 
separate fronts: Europe, the Mediterranean, Iran and the Indian Ocean. 
Of these four, only the Iranian front will be considered in the 
present work; however,-references to events occurring on the other 
fronts will be made whenever they influence Ottoman-Sfavid relations. 

The main feature of Ottoman policy toward the Ssfavids during the 
era of Sultan Sulayman the Magnificent consisted of an effort to 
contain and isolate Iran rather than to conquer it. The Ottomans, 
having to spread their effort over several fronts and engaging ina 


duel with the rising star of Western Christendom both on land--in 


Vsuppi Labib, "The Era of Sulayman the Magnificent: A Crisis of 
Orientation," IJMES 10(1979):435-451. 
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Central Europe—and at sea—in the Mediterranean and in the Indian 
Ocean—were in no position to further aggravate the state of their 
relations with Iran, and avoided initiating a policy of systematic 
conquest. Moreover, the aftermath of Chaldir&n showed a sharp decline 
in Safavid activity in Anatolia. The policy of containment that 
Sultan Sulayman pursued toward Iran rested upon two major tenets: 
firsts gaining control over Armenia and Kurdistan, especially the 
fortresses around Lake Van, in order to secure eastern Anatolia from. 
potential gizilbadsh incursions; seconds making the Euphrates river a 
natural boundary between Ottoman and Safavid dominions. These two 
features dominated the history of Ottoman-Sfavid relations during the 
respective rules of Sultan Sulayman and Shah Tahmasp. 

While facing the Ottoman danger on the western and northwestern 
borders, the Sifavids had also to meet the challenge of the Shay bani 
Uzbeks on the eastern borders. Opposite the Ottomans, the gizilbash 
leaders took into account the lesson of Chaldira@n and avoided engaging 
the Ottoman army in pitched battles. In this respect, the superiority 
of Ottoman artillery compelled the gizilbash to limit themselves to 
occasional attacks and skirmishes. On the other hand, the same 
gizilbash forces were a match for the Shaybant Uzbeks, a fact which 
led to several confrontations or even —in the words of a modern 
historian— to a "duel" over the control of Khurdsan.2 The 
vicissitudes of the Safavid-Uzbek conflict have been studied by the 
same modern historian and are beyond the scope of the present work. 
Only those events in Khur&san which might have relevance to the 


relations between the Ottomans and the Safavids will be mentioned. 


?Martin B. Dickson, "Shah Tbhmasb and the Uzbeks." 
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The present chapter is a review of OGttoman-Safavid relations, 
starting with Sultan Selim's campaign of ChAaldiradn in 920/1514 to the 
end of Sultan Sulayman's rule, a span of time which corresponds to the 
reigns of Shah Ism&8°Il and Shah TZahmasp in Iran. More precisely, this 
period embraces the events which took shape from the launching of the 
first Ottoman offensive against Iran to the conclusion of the treaty 
of Amasya in 962/1555, which relatively maintained the status quo 


between the two countries until the dawn of the seventeenth century. 


A. Chaldiran and Its Aftermath 

Sultan Selim rose to power amid chaotic internal conditions which 
were threatening the future of the empire. Anatolia had been ravaged 
by the ongoing civil war between Selim and his brother Ahnad, as well 
as by a major rebellion led by Nir CA1T Khalffah, a Safavid agent. 
This last event, which was the result of Sfavid propaganda within the 
Asiatic part of the Ottoman empire, also reflected a popular 
discontent with the government. A document reproduced by Sel&ahattin 
Tansel? and consisting of a complaint addressed to Sultan Selim by a 
certain CA1I ibn CAbd al-KarIm Khaltfah4 reveals the depth of the 
popular resentment toward the Ottoman administration and is a clear 
indictment of the religtous establishment as well. In addition to the 
oppressive taxation of the peasants and the numerous injustices 
committed by Ottoman officials, “Ali ibn SAbd al-Karim depicts the 

3s, Tansel, Yavuz Sultan Selim. 


a biography of CAl1I ibn CAbd al-Karim Khalifah is still lacking. 
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rapacity and greed of the religious class and asserts that its members 


are untrustworthy > 


On the Safavid side, Shah IsmA°I1 was not as successful within 
Iranashewas without. While his egents were achieving a relative 
success in Anatolia, his armies were suffering reverses at the hands 
of the Uzbeks in Transoxania. His effort to help his traditional ally 
Babur (d. 937/1530) recover Samarqand and Bukhara from the Uzbeks came 
to naught. After initial successes, the allied armies were utterly 
defeated at Ghujduw&n on 3 Ramadan 918/12 November 1512.6 In this 
battle, Najm-i Sani, the Sd#avid commander and close advisor of Shah 
Ism&°Tl, lost his life.? Following this defeat, the Sefavid ruler had 
to reckon with the Uzbeks' intermittent incursions into Khurasan in 


918-19/1512- 13.8 While in Khurads&n, Shah Isma°il's half-brother 


°For the full text of this complaint, see: Tansel, Yayuz Sultan 
Selim, pp. 20-27. 


6pabur was then the ruler of Kabul. Having promised Shah Isma°I1 
to read the: khutbah and to strike coins in his name, he received 
Safavid military support to enable him to recapture his ancestral 
jands in Transoxania. For further details see Babur, The Babur—-Nama 
in English, pp. 352-361; Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:523-530; ROm10, 
Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:127-134 and 2:59-62; ‘Alam Ardyi Shah Isma “sl, 
pp. 402-441. 


TNajm-4 Sani, whose real name was Yar Ahmad Khizani Isfahani, was 
a close associate of Shah Ismi°il and held at his death the title of 
vakil (Viceroy). See: Khwaindamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:526-529; J. 
Aubin, "Etudes Safavides I. Shah Isma°I1 et les Notables de l'Iraq 
Persan,™ JESHO 2(1959):67-68. On the importance of the office of 
vakil, see: R.M. Savory, "The Principal Offices of the Safavid State 
during the Reign éf Isma°I1 I (907-930/ 1501-1524),  BSOAS 23 (1960): 
93-96. 


Sxhwaindamir, H Habib al-Siva 4:532-533 and 535-536; RGml0, 
Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:137-139 and 2: 64-66 GhaffariI, Jahan "ira, pp. 
275-277. 
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Sulayman Mirza attempted to seize power in Tabriz, but this threat 
proved ephemeral and Sulayman was quickly put to death.9 

Safavid attitude toward the Ottomans subsequent to the rise of 
Sultan Selim continued to be hostile and became increasingly 
aggressive. The civil war which opposed Selim to his brother, Almads 
was an opportunity for Shah Isma°il to interfere in Ottoman internal 
affairs by supporting Almad against Selim and by giving refuge to his 
fugitive sons. Shah Isma°Tl's stand was also reflected through the 
rebellion of Ndr °Al1T Khalifah which had started in the middle of 
Selim's challenge to the throne of his father Bayezid and only days 
before the abdication of the latter.!9 Moreover, the message that the 
Safavid ruler had dispatched to the Anatolian chieftain, Musa Tirghtd 
Oflu, dated two months after Selim's coronation'!, together with the 


support lent by the Tirghid tribe to Ahmad, revealed a persistent 


9 among contemporary chronicles, that of Khwandamir does not 
mention this incident. Ritmli, Ss ROT E Tat eraES 1:139-140 and 2:66 
states that Sulaym&n was Isma°tl's half brother; while in Slam Ara-yi 
Shah Isme Si], pp. 479-482, it is stated that Sulayman was the son of 
Sultan CA1T. This could only be CA1I Padishadh, IsmA°I1's older 
brother, thus considering Sulaym&n as Ism&°il's nephew and not half- 
brother. Sarwar, Shah Ismail, p.71, mentions that Sulayman Mirza 


"was put to death by Mustafa Beg Ustajlai." This name should be 
corrected to "Mantasha Beg Ustajlt". 


10there is a discrepancy concerning the date of Selim's 
coronation. Munajjim Bashi, Sahatif al-Akhbar, 3:442, dates this 
event on Saturday 7 Safar 918; Solakzade, Tarih, p.344, places the 
same event on Saturday 8 Sfar 918. Among modern historians, Zambaury 
Manuel de Généalogie et de Chronologie, p. 161, dates it the 9th of 
Sfar, while Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 4:121- 
122, adopts the date of 8 Safar/15 April. Among modern Turkish 
historians the date of 7 Safar 918/24 April 1512 is accepted. See: 
Tansel, Yavuz Sultan Selim, p.1; Ulugay, "Selim," p. 127. This last 
date is the correct one since the 24th of April 1512, falls ona 
Saturday which is the day mentioned in Ottoman sources. 

The rebellion of Nir ©Ali Khalifah started in Mulerram 918/March- 
April 1512. 


l1this letter is dated 7 RabT® I 918/23 May 1512. 
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antagonistic position vis-a-vis Selim on the part of the Safavid 
ruler, This became confirmed when Shah Ism&°il failed to follow the 
diplomatic tradition of the time and declined to send an embassy to 
congratulate the new Ottoman ruler upon his coronation.!2 In fact, 
Selim's victory at Yenishehr (8 Safar 919/15 April 1513) and the 
immediate assassination of his rival brother Ahmad dashed Safavid 
hopes of having a conciliatory ruler in Istanbul. 

The next phase of the Ottoman-Safavid conflict consisted of 
Selim's offensive against Iran, which culminated with the defeat of 
Shah Ism&°il and his gizilbash forces on the battlefield of Chaldiran 
on the second of Rajab 920/23 August 1514. Although the real motives 
behind Selim's decision are self explanatory in light of the role 
Played by the Safavids in the uprisings that had shaken Anatolia as 
well as in the civil war, a number of Safavid sources blame Khan 
Muhammad Ustajli, the gizilbash Beylerbey of Diyar Bakr, for having 
precipitated Selim's invasion of Iran. '3 They state that this Sfavid 
high official dispatched an envoy to the Ottoman court, carrying an 
insulting message and a "gift" consisting of feminine garments to 
Selim.14 These sources fail to date this embassy which, among modern 


historians, Falsafi and Sarwar place shortly before Selim's decision 


l2paisafI, "Jang-i Chaldiran," p.65; Tansel, Yavuz Sultan Selim, 
p.32. 


13such was the case of Hasan-i RimlG, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:143- 
144 and 2:68; and of the anonymous history of Shah Ism@°Tl (British 
Museum MS, Oriental 3248) as quoted in Sarwar, Shah Is a°Il, pp. 73- 
74, Although contemporary with these events, Khw&andamir makes no 
mention of it in his Habib al-Siyar. 


_'Romid, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:143-144 and 2:68, Sarwar, Shah 
Ismail, pp. 73-74. 
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to march against Iran.!9 However, a close scrutiny of a detailed 
account contained in the anonymous CAlam Ara-yi Shah Isma‘Sil points 
otherwise. Although it does not date the above-mentioned embassy, 
this source clearly implies that it took place earlier; more 
precisely, during the reign of Sultan Bayezid and not that of Selin. 
It states that the envoy of Khan Muhammad Ustajlii was granted an 
audience with Bayezid to whom he handed the message and the "gift" 
addressed to his son Selim.16 As to the precise date of this mission, 
it seems that the year 913/1507-8 is most appropriate. Three 
important events which occurred during this year tend to support this 
hy pothesis: first, Shah Ism3°Il crossed Ottoman territories on his 
expedition against ©Al& al~Dawlah Dulgadir; second, Khan Muhammad 
Ustajla@® captured Diyadr Bakr and received the governorship of this 
province;!7 third, Selim -- then governor of Trabzon -- showed the 
first signs of his displeasure with his father's policy vis-a-vis the 
Safavids and ordered raids carried out against Shah Isma°il's 
dominions in the environs of Erzinjan and Bayburt. In the framework 
of these events, it would be shrewd of Khan Muhammad Ustajli to 
initiate such an embassy with the aim of achieving the dual purpose of 
defying Selim while complaining of his bellicose stand to his ruling 
father, Bayezid. 

The search for the official casus belli that Selim might have 


fabricated to launch his campaign against Iran has been hampered by 


\5palsafi, "Jang-i Chaldiran," pp.63-64; Sarwar, Shah Isma°il, 
pp.73-74. 


16CX am Ard-yi Shah Isma°T1, pp. 243-247. 


17Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:488-490; Ramla, Ahsanu't~ 
Tawarikh, 1:94-96 and 2:41-43. 
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the emphasis placed by contemporary as well as modern historians on 
the previous Safavid activities in Anatolia and by the view that 
Selim's decision was only an aggressive reaction against the 
Saf avids.18 Although the validity of such a view is undoubted, a 
unique passage in the anonymous ‘Alam Ard-yi Shah Isma°il sheds 
further light on Selim's political maneuvering prior to the campaign 
of Chaldiran. It reveals that this Ottoman Sultan dispatehed an 
embassy to the Safavid court to demand the return of his fugitive 
nephew Murad and to lay his "*hereditary™ claim to the province of 
Diyar Bakr.!9 Selim's envoys met with Shah Ism&°il at Isgfahan.°? The 
date of this mission is easy to identify, since it was at Isfahan that 
Isma°Il spent the winter of 919/1513, following his campaign in 
Khurasan.@! As to Selim's claim to Diyadr Bakr, it was seemingly 
intended as a provocation aimed at justifying the start of future 
hostilities. Infact, Selim had no "hereditary" rights@@ over that 
province. To give more credibility to his demand, Selim secured the 
allianee of a rival of Shah IsmS°Il, the former Aq Qoyunlu ruler Murad 
who was then a fugitive at the Ottoman court.23 In his answer, Shah 
Isma°Il stated that he considered Selim's nephew a guest and that as 

18 anong earlier sources one might cite RUmlU, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 
1:143-144 and 2:68; while the following modern historians hold the 


same view: Falsafi, "“Jang-i Chaldiran," pp. 61-64; Sarwar, Shah 
Isma°il, pp. 73-74. 
19 hiam Ard-yi Shah Isma°i], pp. 511-513. 
> 
20Tbid., p. 511. 


21RGimla, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:139 and 2:66. 


22This is probably a reminder of Shah Isma°il's claim to Trabzon, 
made while Selim was governor there 


23 Murad accompanied Selim during the campaign of Chaldir&adn; see 
Rima, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:150-151 and 2:72. 
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such he could not turn him over to the envoys.24 In the same message, 
the Safavid ruler included an insulting refutation of Selim's claim to 
Diyar Bakr, implying that this province was his by right of conquest 


and that only by the force of arms would he cede it.29 Selim's envoys 


departed from Isfahan probably toward the end of 1513.26 


The failure of this embassy gave Selim grounds to open 
hostilities and to gear the Ottoman religious and military 
institutions for a campaign against the Safavids. He secured the 
fatwas (formal religious ordinances) of two influential 


theologians, Hamza Saru G6rez (4d. 927/1512)"7 and Kemal 


24Murd, son of Selim's brother Almad, fled to Iran in the middle 
of Nir CAli Khalifah's rebellion of 918/1512. He was given a fief in 
Fars. A source states that he was with Shah Isma°Il1 in Hamadadn when 
he fell ill and that he was rushed to Isfahan which was the Shah's 
destination and where the Sfavid ruler spent the winter of 919/1513- 
14, Although only the year 919/1513-14 is given for Murad's death, it 
is probable that it occurred after the sojourn of the Ottoman embassy 
in Isfahan. See Alan Kra-yi Safavi, p. 471. For Shah Isma°Tl's 
message, see CAlam Ard-yi Shah Ismacil, p. 512. 


25 Ibid. 


26 sudging from the cold reception given to the envoys and the 
deterioration of Ottoman-Sfavid relations, it is doubtful that the 
members of this embassy remained at Isfahan to spend the winter there. 
Therefore, their departure must have ‘taken place at the beginning of 
the winter of 919/1513. 


@TIréne Beldiceanu-Steinherr, "A Propos d'un Ouvrage sur la 
Polémique Ottomane contre les Safavides", REI 39 (1971): 397; 
incorrectly places Hamza's death in 967/1559. Hamza's fatwa was 
mentioned with no details by Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de 1'Empire 
Ottoman, 4:107. M.C. Sehabettin Tekindag, "Yeni Kaynak ve Vesikalarin 
Igsigza Altinda Yavuz Sultan Selim'in Iran Seferi", reproduced a copy of 
the document corresponding to Topkapi Sarayi Mizesi Arsgivi no. 6401 as 
an appendix and gave a romanized version in pp. 54-55 of his article. 
S. Tansel, Yavuz Sultan Selim, gave a romanized version in note 61, 
pp. 35-36 of his work and summarized it in pp. 34-36. He also 
reproduced copies of the documents, corresponding to Topkapi Saray1 
Miizesi Argivi nos. 5960, 6401 and 12077. These sources refer to 


Pasazade (d. 940/1533) 28 condemning the gizilbash and sanctioning 
their persecution, Both men also declared it an individual duty upon 
every Muslim to annihilate the followers of Shah Ism&@°I1. 

The fatwa of Hamza Saru GGrez was composed in Turkish and has 
been reproduced separately by S. Tansel and 5. Tekindag in their 
respective works. This document is a strong indictment of the 
gizilbash who are viewed as "unbelievers" and "heretics" Its author 
epncludes it by requesting Sultan Selim to order "their (the 
qgizilbash) men killed and their possessions, women and children, 
divided among the army." He also added that "once captured, their 
repentance should not be accepted and that they should be equally 
killed."29 

The second fatwa, that of Kemal Pasazade and composed in 


Arabic,29 follows a similar line and describes the Safavid followers 
of — 


Bursali, Osmanli Miitellifleri (Istanbul: MatbaCah-i CAmire, 1914)>s 
1:341, for a biography of Hamza Saru Gérez, however, none refers to a 
more complete biography found in YMshkubrizadah, al-Shaqa3'iq 
al-Nu @aniyah fF ‘Ulama al~Dawlah al-Uthmaniyah (Beirut: Dar 
al-Kitab al-CArabI, 1975), p. 181. This is partly due to the fact 
that this work is in Arabic, and mostly because Hamza is listed as NOr 


al-Din al-Qaradiwi, being a native of Karasu in northern Anatolia. 


28, biography of Kemal Pasgazade is given by Ta&shkubrizddah, 
al-Shaga'iq al-Nucmaniyah, pp. 226-228. The text of the fatwa has 
been reproduced by §. Tekindag, "Yeni Kaynak ve Vesikalarin Igigi 
Aitinda Yavuz Suitan Selim’in Iran Seferi," pp. 77-78. It is 
reproduced in Appendix D of the present work. 


29 rekindad, "Yeni Kaynak ve Vesikalarin Ig1€1 Altinda Yavuz 
Sultan Selim'in Iré@n Seferi," p.55; Tansel, Yavuz Sultan Selim, p.35, 
note 61. 


30 rl ke Eberhard, Osmanische Polemik gegen die Safawiden jm 16 
Jahrhundert; nach Arabischen Handschriften (Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1970), pp. 164-165, mentions two fatwas of Kemal 
Pasazade, one composed in Arabic, the other in Turkish. This is 
confirmed by I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr, "A Propos d'un Ouvrage sur la 
Polémique Ottomane contre les Safavidess," p.395. 


as anti-Muslims. This Ottoman theologian states that "their status is 
that of the apostates, and once conquered...their possessions, women 
and children would be considered spoils; as for their men, they should 
be killed unless they become Muslims."! He also concluded that "it 
is the duty of the Sultan of the Muslims (namely Selim) to fight these 
unbelievers in accordance with the Qur'anic verse: "O Prophet! 
Strive hard against the unbelievers and hypocrites, and be firm 
against them. Their abode is Hell; an evil refuge indeed."3¢ 

Having obtained legal justification for fighting the gizilbash, 
Selim ordered his army to prepare for a campaign against Iran and left 
Edirne on 23 Mukarram 920/20 March 1514 to start what proved to be an 
eventful crossing of Anatolia before he finally reached Erzinjan, the 
last stop before entering Iran, on 20 Jumada@ I 920/13 July 1514.33 
Considering that the fatwas were aimed at Shah Ism&°Tl's followers, he 
decided to deal with the ShiT°ites of Anatolia and punish them for 
their past revolts. However, unlike his father Bayezid who had 
relocated thirty thousand of them to the Morea following the rebellion 
of 906/1501 in Karaman, Selim followed a policy of annihilation and 


ordered the massacre of forty thousand qizilbash.34 


31 Pexindag, "Yeni Kaynak ve Vesfikalarin Igs1@1 Altinda Yavuz 
Sultan Selim'tin Iran Seferi," p.77. 


32Ibid., p. 78. The verse is Qur'an IX:73 (Yasuf CA1r's 
translation.) 


33 according to the Journal of Haydar Gelebi, in Ferfdtin Bey, 
Munshatat, 1:396-399. 


34s) akzade, Tarih, pp.360-361: Tansel, Yavuz Sultan Selim, p. 
38: Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 4:173-176; 
Tekindag, "Yeni Kaynak ve Vesikalarin Isigi1 Altanda Yavuz Sultan 
Selim‘tin Iran Seferi," p.56. For the verses composed on this occasion 
by Aba®'l-Fadil, son of the historian Idris BidlIsf, see E.G. Browne, A 
Literary History of Persia,4:72-73. 
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Selim also ordered a commercial blockade against Iran, a measure 


aimed at halting the export of Iranian silk to the Ottoman markets.?> 


Although this act resulted in the reduction of the volume of trade 
between the two countries for years to come, a fact illustrated by the 
customs receipts for the city of Bursa,26 it was not, however, a total 
success, Persian merchants were able to channel their goods through 
the Syrian emporia and at times directly to Anatolia.37 As to the 
+ciming of the blockade, it has been regently established that it went 


into effect at the beginning of the summer of 1514 and lasted through 
38 


Selin's reign. 


35 References to the blockade are given in the following: 
Zishkubrizadah, al-Shaga'iq al-Nu‘maniyah, p.175, within the biography 
of CA1@ al-DIn °A1Z ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Jamm4lI (d. 932/1526) 
who interceded with Selim on behalf of four hundred merchants who were 
imprisoned for not abiding by the blockade decree. A letter from 
Selim addressed to the Mamluk Sultan Q@n dih al-Ghawri and dated the 
beginning of Mutrram 922/February 1516 confirms the existence of the 
blockade; see Feridin, Munsha'at 1:425. Recently, Jean-Louis Bacqué- 
Grammont, "Etudes Osmano-Safavides, I. Notes sur le Blocus du 
Commerce Iranien par Selim 1°," Turecica 6 (1975): 68-88, was able to 
show that the blockade was in effect by the beginning of the summer of 
1514, 


36 tar il Inaleik, "The Ottoman Economic Mind and Aspects of the 
Ottoman Economy," p.210. The customs receipts from Bursa dropped from 
130,000 ducats in 1512 to 40,000 ducats in 1521. 


37This is indicated by the incident of CAlLZ al Din al-JammA€lI and 
the four hundred merchants in Tashkubrizddah, al-Shaqgatig 
al-Nu Mmaniyah, p. 175, and by Selim's decision that all merchants 
entering the Ottoman empire and coming from the Mamluk empire shoud be 
inspected. See his letter of Mutsrram 922/February 1516 in Feridin, 
Munsha'at, 1:425. See also Jean-Louis Bacqué-Grammont, "Notes sur une 
Saisie de Soie dtIran en 1518," Turcica 8:2 (1976): 237-253> 
concerning the confiscation of goods brought from Iran in 1518 by 
seven merchants of Tokat and Erzinjan. 


385 acqué-Grammont, "Notes sur le Blocus du Commerce Iranien par 
Selim 1£'," pp. 69-70. This author reached his conclusion after he 
discovered a copy of the message sent by Selin to the Aq Qoyunlu 
prince Farrukhshad (and not Farahshad) at the beginning of the summer 
1514, On the correction of "Farrukhshad"™ instead of "Farahshad", see: 
Woods, Aqquyunlu, p.178, note 139. 7 


Prior to his campaign against Iran, Selim had to secure the 
neutrality of the Mamluks. He disregarded the traditional suspicion 
which had marked Ottoman-Mamluk relations as well as the unfriendly if 
not antagonistic attitude of Sultan QansGh al-Ghawrt who had sided wih 
Atmad during the civil war and dispatched an embassy relaying his 
amicable intentions toward the Mamluks.39 In fact, Selim's strategy 
consisted of aborting a Ssfavid-Mamluk rapprochement which might force 
him to fight on two fronts. Although Qansih al-Ghawrt had given 
refuge to two sons of Armada, 40 Selim's envoy conveyed to the Mamluk 
Sultan his master's wishes that both Ottomans and Mamluks unite 
against Shah Ismact1.41 He also informed him of Selim's impending 
move against Iran.42 This embassy should be considered as a veiled 
ultimatum to the Mamluks not to support the Safavids, rather than a 


genuine invitation to join an anti-Sfavid alliance.43 


39tThe arrival of this embassy has been recorded by the 
contemporary Ibn Iyas. No mention of this embassy is recorded 
by Ferfdtin Bey in his Munshatat. However, the journal of Selim's 
campaign records the arrival of a Mamluk ambassador to the Ottoman 
camp at Erzinjan on 26 Jumada I 920/19 July 1514; Feridin, Munsha'at, 
1:400. This obviously was in response to Selim's initiative. In fact, 
Ibn Iyas states that the Ottoman envoy reached Cairo on 23 Rabre I 
920/18 May 1514. See: Ibn Iyads, Badati- al-Zuhtir, 4:372-373. 


4Om,0 nephews of Selim, CA1Z and Sulaymam, fled to the Mamluks. 
Both died in 919/1513-14 of the plague in Cairo. See: Ibn Iy4s, 
Badati~ al-Zuhtr, 4:297-306; Ibn Tultn, Mufakahat al-Khillan, 2:372. 
A third nephew, Qasim, was present at the battle of Marj Dabiq on the 
Mamluk side. He was later strangled on Selim's order following the 
conquest of Egypt. See Ibn Iyas, Badai’° al-Zuhtr, 5:63 and 116. 


41 pid., 4:372-373. 
42 Tpid. 
43tpid., pp. 374-381, states that Mamluk reaction to this Ottoman 


move reflected their apprehension and consisted of the testing of a 
number of cannons and the sending of troops to Aleppo. 


Selim made overtures toward Shah IsmA°I1l's foes in the East. He 
sent a message to CUbayd All&Zh Khan, the de facto ruler of the 
Uzbeks, 44 informing him of his intention to march against Iran and 
Suggesting joint action against their common enemy .45 In his answer, 
‘Ubayd All&h Khan expressed his readiness to join in an attack on the 
Sfavid state. 46 However, it appears that internal problems rendered 
Uzbek participation in such a venture impossible.!7 Among those who 
rallied to Selim and joined in the campaign were. Mur2d, the last Aq 
Qoyunlu ruler, who had escaped to the Ottomans, as well as 
Farrukhshad, another Aq Qoyunlu prince who governed Bayburt and threw 
off his allegiance to the Safavids at the beginning of the. sunaee of 
1514.48 In addition to these two princes, Selim was also accompanied 
by CA1I Beg, son of Shah Savar Dulgadir. CAlT Beg was a rival of °A1A 


al-Dawlah, ruler of Dulgadir and vassal of the Mamluks.49 Finally, 


“Hat this time, the ruler of the Uzbeks was Kuchkunjl Khan (916- 
37/1510-31); however, CUbayd Allah Khan was the most influential among 
the leaders of the Uzbek federation , a fact which explains Selim's 
correspondence with him and not with Kuchkunju Khan. He was described 
by Hydar Dughlat as follows: "From the year 911... he (CUbayd Allah) 
had, in reality, conducted the entire affairs of the State; and if he 
had chosen to assume the title of Khan, no one could rightfully have 
opposed him." See his Tarikh-i RasbTidi, p. 283. 


“S5rertdin, Munsha'at, 1:375-377; dated the end of Mubarram 
920/March 1514. 


N6tpig., 1:378-379; dated the end of Jum&da II 920/August 1514. 


4Tsee the narration of Haydar, Tarikh-i RashTdf, p. 282. See 
also Howorth, History of the Mongols, 2:714-715. 
48munajjim Basht, Saba@'if al-Akhbar, 3:452. 


49pnmlG, Ahsanut-Tawarikh, 1:145; Solakzade, Tarih, p.366. 


the Ottoman Sultan received the allegiance of a number of influential 
Kurdish chieftains prior to the start of the campaign.-? 

The military details of Selim's campaign against Iran have been 
studied by Moukbil Bey in his monograph La Campagne de Perse (1514), 
parts of which have been paraphrased by N. Falsaff in his lengthy 
article on the same subject. Hence, the following review will 
encompass only the events pertaining to the political aspects of the 
campaign and its aftermath. 

Selim reached Istanbul on the second of Sfar 920/29 March 1514, 
whence he set out for the plain of Yenishehr where a one hundred and 
forty thousand man army was assembled.>3 Prior to his arrival at this 
destination, he dispatched an envoy conveying a declaration of war to 
the Safavid ruler. In this message, dated Sefar 920/April 1514, Selim 
informed Shah Ism&°Il that he had secured fatwas from Ottoman 
theologians sanctioning a war against him and that he was marching 


immediately on Iran 4 A second message followed a month later and 


>0pidlIsi, Sharafnamah, translated into Arabic by Muhammad 
CAlT CAwni and edited by Yahy&@ al-Khashsha@b (Cairo: Dar Ia al-Kutub 
al-°Arabfyah, n.d.), 1:431-432. 


>1Moukbil, La Campagne de Perse (1514) (Paris: Editions 
Berger-Levrault, 1928). 


>2Falsafi, "Jang-i Ch@ldiran". In addition to paraphrasing parts 
of Moukbil'ts monograph, Falsafi reproduced a number of plates 
illustrating the battle as well as the march of the Ottoman army, 
which had been made by Moukbil. He made no mention of Moukbil's work 
either in the text or in the bibliography. 


>3Moukbil, La Campagne de Perse, pp. 21-27; Falsafi, ang-i 
Chaldiran" pp. 77-79; S. Tekindag, "Yeni Kaynak ve Vesikalarin Ig1£1 
Altinda Yavuz Sultan Selim'in Iran Seferi, " pp. 57-60; Sarwar, Shah 
Ismail, pp.74-76. 


54Pertdin, Munshatat, 1:379-381. This message was composed in 
Persian. 


was transmitted through a captured Safavid spy. This document does 
not differ significantly from the first, except in that the Ottoman 
Sultan included a demand that Shah IsmA°T1 repent and become his 
vassal.?” 

Selim received Shah Isma°tl's response to his first missive as he 
was approaching Erzinjan.2© The Safavid ruler's reply was channeled 
through his envoy Shah QU1I Aq&-yi Biyi Nikar. In this message, Shah 
Asma&°Il evoked the "friendship" which had existed between the two 
dynasties during the lifetime of Sultan Bayezid, as well as Selinm'ts 
bellicose stand against the gqizilbash while he was governor of 
Trabzon. He also boasted that he could have moved against Anatolia, 
but had decided against it, because a majority of the inhabitants of 
that area were his followers. He concluded his letter with an insult, 
remarking that Selim's letter showed a lack of respect which was 
worthy not of a ruler but of a person addicted to opium.>? Selim's 
wrath fell upon the Safavid ambassador, whom he ordered to be 


executed.28 


>5Ibid., 1:382-383; also SAbitf, Asnad, pp. 422-424. This 
message was also composed in Persian. 


36 sarwar, Shah Ismail, p. 76, quoting an anonymous history of 
Sultan Selim (British Museum MS, add. 24, 960), states that on 
27 Jumada I 920 Selim received the Safavid envoy at Aq-Dih, near 
Kamakh. Selim's third message was dated the end of Jumada I at 
Erzinjan. Therefore, this embassy was in response to Selim's first 
message, since his second was sent at the end of Rab®r° I, a month 
before the arriva? of this ambassador; this time period is too short 
to have permitted a reply from the Safavid ruler. This remark is 
intended to correct E.G. Browne and others who state that Isma°Irl's 
message was sent in response to Selinm's three letters. See for 
example, Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 4:75. 


°’Fertdin, Munsha'at, 1:384-385; Sabiti, Asnad, pp. 86-87. 


>8sarwar, Shah IsmaSil, p. 77; Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de 
L'Empire Ottoman, 4:188 


Upon reaching Erzinjan at the end of Jum4d4@ I 920/end of July 
1514, Selim sent a third message to Shah Isma°Trl in which he stated 
that he had left forty thousand men between Kayseri and Sivas "to 
decrease Shah Ism&S°Tlts fear of the Ottomsa might," and again 
expressed his warlike intentions.29 In fact, Selim's decision to 
station part of his army in eastern Anatolia is a clear indication 
that the threat of a popular uprising was still real. It was alsoa 
precautionary measure aimed at protecting the main army's rearguard. 
As a reciprocal insult to Shah Isma°TQl, Selim included a "gift" 
consisting of a rage a staff, a device for cleaning the teeth, a 
rosary and begging bowl, intended as a reminder that Shah Ism&°Il was 
unfit to rule and would be better off to follow his ancestor's way of 
"mendi cant " my stici sm.5° 

From Erzinjan, the Ottoman army proceeded toward Erzerum by way 
of Terjan. There, Selim sent a fourth message to Shah Isma°fl 
challenging him to battle. He also "advised" him to show his valor. 
instead of running away "like a woman": "In such case," said he, "you 


had better wear a chadur (a veil) instead of your armor."1 Finally, 


*%Fertdtin, Munsha'dt, 1:383-384; FalsafI, "Jang-i Chaldirtn," pp. 
84-85. This letter was originally written in Turkish and a Persian 
‘tranalation is given by Falsafi. 


v 


60ralsaft, "Jang-i Chaldiran," p. 84; Uzungargili, Osmanla 
Tarihi, Vol. 2; pt. 2 p.261. 


61this letter was sent from Charmuk, near Terjan. See: Feridin, 
Munsha'at,. 1:385-386 (in Turkish); Falsafi, "Jang-i Chaldiran,"™ pp. 
88-89 (in Persian); Tansel, Yavuz Sultan Selim, p. 48. 


an Ottoman spy brought the news to Selim that Isma°Tl had let it be 
known that their next meeting would be on the plains of Chal diran.©2 

The Ottomans reached Chaldiran on the first of Rajab 920/22 
August 1514 and engaged the gizilbash army the following day, the 
second of Rajab/23 August.63 This rapid move was a precaution taken 
to avoid any possible rebellion within the army as well as to prevent 
gizilbash commanders from gathering any intelligence about the Ottoman 
eam p.O4 While the Ottomans deployed, their troops in the plain of 
Chaldiradn, the Safavids occupied the hills to the west. The two 
antagonists were of unequal strength: while Sultan Selim led more 


than one hundred thousand men into battle, supported by three hundred 


guns, Shah Ism8°i1 was only able to muster an army. of forty thousand, 


62Moukbil, La Campagne de Perse, p. 39; Falsafi, Jang-i 
Chaldiran," p. 91; Tansel, Yavuz Sultan Selim, pp. 50-51; Hammer- . 
Purgstall, Histoire de j'Empire Ottoman, 4:192. 


63Here, the date of 2 Rajab 920/23. August 1514 is retained 
despite the variations in some sources which date this battle either. 
on the first, second or third of Rajab. Sultan Selim ina number of 
fathnamahs (message announcing his victory) stated that. the battle 


took place on Wednesday, the second of Rajab; see Feridfin,'. Munsha'at, 
1:390 and 392. In Cattenoz, Tables de Concordance, the second of 


Rajab 920 falls ona Wednesday. The journal of Haydar Celebi states 
that the battle took place on Wednesday the First of Rajab (see 
FerIdtin, Munsha'at, 1:402), while Uzungarsili, Osmanli Tarihi, Vol. 2, 
pt. 2, p. 268, dates it 3 Rajab. Inany case, the general agreement 
that it took place on Wednesday permits its dating to the 23rd of. 
August, 1514, 


64ueungargili; QOsmanli Tarihi, vol 2, pt. 2, p. 265-268. 
Falsafi, "Jang-i Chaldiran," p. 92; Moukbil, La Campagne de Perse, pp. 
46-47; Tansel, Yavuz Sultan Selim, pp. 52-53; S. Tekindaz, "Yeni 
Kaynak ve Ves{kalarin Isigi Altinda Yavuz Sultan Selim‘'tin Iran 
Seferi,™ p. 65. 


which consisted mainly of cavalrymen.©> Faced with this superior 
Ottoman army, the gizilbash charged the Ottoman left wing in an effort 
to avoid the deadly power of the artillery. In response, Selin 
ordered the cannons to be brought into action, ©6 subsequently 
inflicting heavy losses upon the Safavids. Unable to withstand the 
Ottoman might, the gizilbash had no choice but to retreat. Shah 
Isma°tl lost the batt1e®7 as well as his favorite wife TajlI Khanum 
who was captured and later taken to Turkey.68 

The victory of Ch&ldiradn opened the road to Tabriz, which 
surrendered peacefully. Selim entered the city on 15 Rajab 920/5 


September 1514, where he sojourned eight days before leaving for the 


65 these figures are given by Moukbil, La Campagne de Perse, pp. 
27-28 and 48-55. Among Persian sources, there is a tendency to 
inflate the numbers of the Ottomans while minimizing the size of the 
gizilbash army. Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:546, states that the 
Ottomans numbered over two hundred thousand, while the gizilbash were 
only twelve thousand. Iskandar Beg Munshi, CAlam Ard-yi CAbbasT, 1:42 
states that the Safavid army consisted of only twenty thousand men. 
Among Ottoman sources, Munajjim B&shi, Sahatif al-Akhbar, 3:451-453, 
estimates the gizilbash army to be forty thousand men and the Ottoman 
forces at one hundred thousand. 


66gnwandamir, Habib al-Sivar, 4:546; Iskandar Beg Munshi, “Alam 
Ara-yi “AbbasZ, 1:42-43; Munajjim Bashi, Saha'if al-Akhbar, 3:454; 
Rim10, Ahsany't-Tawarikh, 1:146-147. 


67petails concerning the battle are found in the following: 
Moukbil, La Campagne de Perse, pp. 47-82; Falsafi1, "“Jang-i Chaldiran," 
pp. 98-106; Tansel, Yayuz Sultan Selim, pp. 53-62; Hammer-Purgstall, 
Histoire de ]'Empire Ottoman, 4:196-206. See also the following 
Persian original sources: Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:545-548; 
Rimli, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:143-149 and 2:68-70. 


68sbout THjll Khanum, see: Falsafi, "Jang-i Ch&ldiran," pp.106- 
109 and 116-120; Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire ge l'Empire Ottoman, 
4:208-209 and 214; Tansel, Yavuz Sultan Selim, pp. 62-65. At Selim's 
instigation, she was married to the army chief judge Ja°far Celebi who 
was later executed. 
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region of Qarabagh where he planned to spend the winter.69 However, a 
revolt of the Janissaries, who were complaining of the hardships of 
the campaign and who showed their discontent by shooting arrows at the 
imperial tent, compelled the Sultan to give orders for a hasty return 
to Amasya in Anatolia where he remained throughout the winter./0 
There, he received a four man delegation from Shah IsmA°Il requesting 
the return of T&Ajli Khanum. Selim, however, lent a deaf ear to this 
demand and jailed the Sfavid envoys.!! 

The primary consequence of this campaign was not the capture of 
Tabriz, as this capital city was re-occupied by Shah Ism8°I1 one month 
after Selim's departure; of greater importance were the secondary 
operations which took place almost simultaneously. Before Chaldiradn, 
Selim sent Mustafa Beg with orders to capture the stronghold of 
Bayburt while another Ottoman force stormed the fort of Bay ezid./2 A 
detachment was dispatched with Murad Aq Qoyunlu against Diyar Bakr 


where part of the Kurdish population had evinced discontent with 


Sfavid rule. Although the forts of Bayburt and Bayezid were easily 


6°xnwAndamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:548; Riimlii, Ahsanu't-Tawari'ch, 
1:149 and 2:70; Hammer=Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 4:203; 
Moukbil, La Campagne de Perse, pp. 83-84; Falsafi, Jang-i Chaldirdan," 
pp. 109-11; Tansel Yayuz Sultan Selim, pp. 68-69. 


70Moukbil, La Campagne de Perse, pp. 85-86; FalsaffI, "Jang-i 
Chaldiradn," pp. 115-116, states that Selim had reached Amasya on 6 
Shawwal 920/25 November 1514; Tansel, Yavuz Sultan Selim, pp. 71-72; 
Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 4:204-206. 


71 These four men were all theologians. See: Solakzade, Tarih, 
p.373 where their names are given as: Sayyid °Abd al-Wahh@b, Qadi 
Ishaq, Mulla Shuxr Allah and Hamz ah Khalifah; this same versionis 
given by Munajjim Bashi, Sahg'if al-Akhbar, 3:457. 


72solakzade, Tarih, p. 364; Moukbil, La Campagne de Perse, pp. 36 
and 40; Falsafi, "Jang-i Chaldiran," p.89. 
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captured,/3 the conquest of Diyadr Bakr proved more difficult, claiming 
the life of Mur&d Aq Qoyunlu (d. 920/1514)74 and necessitating the 
sending of a number of expeditions until the area was finally 
subjugated in 922/1516, together with Kurdistan.’°> Meanwhile, the 
Ottomans also captured Kamakh, a key fortress near Erzinjan on 5 Rabic 
II 921/19 May 1515.76 

The campaign of Chaldiradn resulted in the expansion of Ottoman 
domains in eastern Anatolia to include such vital centers as Erzinjan 
and Erzerum, and in the conquest of Kurdistan and Diy&r Bakr, thus 
tightening the Ottoman vise around Iran. The weakened state of the 
Sf avids prompted the Portuguese to undertake the conquest of Hormuz: 
only a year after Chaldiran, Albuquerque captured that city, thus 
Placing the entrance to the Persian Gulf in the hands of the 


Portuguese for a century to come.!7 


T3Moukbil, La Campagne de Perse, pp. 36 and 40; Hammer-Purgstall, 
Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 4:205. 


Tathe best details are given by Rimli, Ahsanu! t-Tawarikh; 1:150- 
152 and 2:71-72. 


T5qpid., 1:156-159 and 2:75-76; Moukbil, La Campagne de Perse, 
pp. 95-97; Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 4:221-259, 
states that the conquest of Kurdistan and Diyar Bakr were completed 
prior to the campaign against Syria which took place in 922/end of 
1516. 


T0RGmld, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:153 and 2:73-74; Munajjim Basht, 
Saha'if al-Akhbar, 3:457-461; Tansel, Yavuz Sultan Selim,pp. 75-76. 
The fathnamah concerning this victory is in Feridun, Munshatat, 1:409- 
410. 


77 starting in 1507, Hormuz paid tribute to the Portuguese as well 
as tothe Safavids. Finally in April 1515, Albuquerque captured the 
city and established a Portuguese garrisonthere. For details, see 
Albuquerque, The Commentaries of the Great Alfonso d'Albuquerquer 
Second Viceroy of India, translated by Walter de Gray Birch (London: 
The Hakluyt Society, 1875-84), 1:132-149; 4:137-184. In pages 4:175- 
176 and 180-184 are mentioned two embassies to Albuquerque in 1515, 
one from Shah Ism4°Il and a second from one of his governors, 
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Mamluk reaction to the Ottoman success was marked by anxiety, if 
not alarm. Sultan Qansih al-Ghawri showed his disappointment and 
expressed his apprehensions to his aides, after receiving an Ottoman 
envoy with the news of Selim's victory against Shah IsmA4°Il, and 
ordered that no celebration take place.78 In fact, the Mamluk Sultan 
was fully justified in expecting further trouble with Selim First, 
Ottoman territorial gains in eastern Anatolia and Diyar Bakr extended 


dheir common borders with the Mamluks, thus increasing the chances of 


confrontation. Second, °A1& al-Dawlah, 
ruler of Dulgadir and vassal of s, who had disrupted Ottoman 
supply lines in Anatolia during of Chaldiran,’9 was one 


both seeking Portuguese and Christian help against the Ottomans. The 
reader might also refer to the excellent articles of Jean Aubin which 
are listed in the bibliography of the present work 


78rbn Iyas, Badati® al-Zuhtr, 4:398 and 402-404. In page 398, 
this author summarized Mamluk reaction as foliows: 


pase pls 3>451 UL cy igo! oy, WILE Cyl cw ehh 35 4 
glu bt ott stg SIs aa ato amy laters asgbin oy Igts « 


79Most Arabic sources agree that ©Al1& al-Dawlah was acting on 
orders from Q&nsuh al-Ghawri. See: Ibn Zunbul, Tarikh al-Sultan Salim 
Khan Ibn al-Sultadn Bayazid Khan ma°a Qanstih al-Ghawri Sultan Misr 
(Cairo: n.p.» 1870), p.9; al-Bakri, Nusrat Ahl al-Iman bi-Dawlat 
AlcUthman (UniverSity of Utah: Aziz S. Atiya Middle East Library; 
Mierofilm Reel no. 359), fol. 18a; idem, al-Minah al~Rahmaniyah fi al-— 
Dawlah al-°Uthmaniyah (University of Utah: Aziz S. Atiya Middle East 
Library; Microfilm Reel no. 190), fol. 16a; al-Karmi, Nughat al- 
Nagirin fiman Waliya Misr min al-Khulafa wa al-Salatin (University of 
Utah: Aziz S. Atiya Middle East Library; Microfilm Reel no. 304), fol. 
49a-b; al-Qaramani, Akhbar al-Duwal wa Athar al-Uwal (University of 
Utah: Agiz S. Atiya Middle East Library; Microfilm Reel no. 472), fol. 
250b (wrongly marked fol. 253b). See also RUml0, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 
1:154-156 and 2:74. 3 
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of the factors behind Selim's hurried withdrawal from Iran, and could 
be exploited by the Ottomans as a casus belli to open hostilities,80 
Third, Selim's appointment of CA1I Beg Dulgadir;, a nephew and rival of 
Cala al-Daw lah, ®1 as governor of Amasya upon his return from iran, 
indicated that Selim's will was bent on punishing the vassal of the 
Mam1uks.82 in addition, a fourth and most crucial factor unknown to 
the Mamluk Sultan, consisted of the Ottoman success in maintaining an 
elaborate spy network within the Mamluk ruling elite.83 

Selim formally complained to al-Ghawri about °A14 al-Dawlah's 
attitude. The Mamluk Sultan attempted to avoid further complications 
and dissociated himself from his vassal's actions.°4 The Ottomans 
swiftly responded by invading the province of Dulgadir, killing 
Cala al-Dawlah and extending their suzerainty over that territory by 
installing ©A1I Beg as the new ruler in Rab¥° II-Jumad@ I 921/May-June 


1515.85 Selim showed further aggressiveness by sending CAla 


80 .3-Bakrr, Nusrat Ah] al-Iman, fol. 18a; al-Karmi, Nuzha 
al-N&girin, fol. 49b. 


81 Cait Beg was the son of Shah Savar, brother of CAl4 al-Dawlah 
and a former ruler of Dulgadir who was assassinated by the Mamluks for 
his cooperation with the Ottoman Sultan Mehmed II. 


82Munajjim Bashi, Saha'if al-Akhbar, 3:456-457; Moukbil, La 
Campagne de Perse, p. 87. 


83 For the secret correspondence between Kh&ayir Beg, the Mamluk 
military commander of Aleppo, and Sultan Bayezid, see Chapter Three, 
n.82. The same Khayir Beg played a key role in facilitating Selin's 
victory over the Mamluks and was sometimes referred to in contemporary 
chronicles as "Khayin Beg", meaning "Traitor Beg". 


84rpn Zunbul, Taérikh al-Sultan Salim Khan p. 8. 


85 tbn Iyas, Badati® al-Zuhtr, 4:458-466; Ibn Taliin, Mufadkahat 
al-Khillan, 1:384; ROm1f, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:154-156 and 2:75; 
Munajjim Bashi, Sahatif aJ-Akhbar, 3:458 states that the decisive 
battle took place on 29 RabYr°II 921/13 June 1515, while Selim's 
message to al-Ghawrt (Feridtin, Munshatét, 1:411-413) dates it on the 
first of Jumad@ I 921/14 June 1515. 
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al-Dawlah's head, together with a warning, to Qansuih al-Ghawrt .86 
Following this episode, al-GhawritI made preparations for war while 
beginning a two-fold diplomatic offensive which aimed first at 
discouraging Selim from renewing hostilities against Shah Isma°Il; 
second, at cementing a Mamluk-Safavid military alliance. In fact, 
while writing to the Ottoman Sultan that he was moving to Aleppo — 
with the army — to "mediate between him and Shah Ismar1,"87 the 


Mamluk Sultan secretly dispatched a close and "trustworthy" confidant 


to the Safavid ruler to initiate a joint effort against the 
Ottomans.98 Unfortunately for Qansih al-Ghawrit, this envoys who 


returned from Iran on 9 Rabr® II 922/9 May 1516, also doubled 


86 tne text of the message is in Ferfdfn, Munsha'at, 1:411-413. 
On Mamluk reaction to this embassy, see: Ibn Iy4s, Badati® al-Zuhur, 
4:462:463 and 467. 


87 For Mamluk preparations for war, see: Ibn Iy4s, BadatiSc 
aj~Zuhtr, 4:470-483 and 5:14-61; Ibn Bltn, MufSkahat al-Khillan, 2: 
6-13. The version that Qandih al-Ghawrt intended to "mediate" between 
Selim and Shah Ism4°i1 was the cover used by the Mamluk Sultan to move 
to Syria. This was expressed in his message to Selim, in Fertdtn, 
Munshatat, 1:423-424, In the same message, al-Ghawrl suggested to 
Selim to think of conquering the island of Rhodes rather than fighting 

other Muslims. 


88tbn Iyas, Badati® aj-Zuhtr, 5:35, gives the name of the envoy 
as al-°AjamiI al-Shanqgaji and refers to him as "nadim al-Sul tan" (the 
drinking companion of the Sultan). Due to the importance of this 
mission and the lack of attention that modern historians have given to 
it, it is preferable to reproduce Ibn Iyds' version: 


ol —h—_LaJf ao ws one I eee a wrye-s | ly YI uM pote 
ee, pox a" name oS Oe of are 


Ibn Milfin, Mufakahat al~Khillan, 2:23 confirms this version but gives 
the name of the envoy as "al—bahlaw&n" which seems to be nothing other 
than a surname for the same person mentioned by Ibn Iyas, since he 
refers to him as "ahad jamafat sul t{nina", or a member of the Sultan's 
clese circle. 
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as an Ottoman agent.°9 Three months after this embassy, Selim sent 
the Mamluk Sultan an insulting message, dated mid-Rajab 922/ mid-August 
1516, informing him that his spies had kept him informed of Mamluk 
dealings and chalienging him to war.90 Meanwhile, the Ottoman Sultan 
secured the allegiance of Mahmiid Beg, the ruler of Ramazan Ogullara 
and vassal of the Mamluks, who later participated in the campaign.?! 

It is beyond the scope of this work to give details concerning 
Selim's conquest of the Mamluk empire; it would suffice to mention 
that on the battlefield of Marj Dabiq north of Aleppo, on 25 Rajab 
922/24 August 1516, due to the defection of Khayir Beg, the commander 
of Aleppo, with his army, as well as the superiority of Ottoman 


firepower, the Mamluks were easily defeated and lost their Sultan in 


battle,92 Hence, Syria was laid open to the victorious Ottomans and a 


89mis is clear when reading Ibn Iyas, BadSti® al-Zuhtr, 5:35-84. 
The passage in Ibn Taltn, Mufadkahat al-Khillan, 2:23 is somewhat 


ambiguous. It confirms that Selim received intelligence about this 
mission but is equivocal as to the source of the leak of news 
concerning it. 


2 Fertdain, Munsha'at, 1:426-427. Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de 
l'Empire Ottoman, 4:360-361, states that al-Jamm4lI issued a fatwa 
against the Mamluks. 


9'Munajjim Bashi, Sah@'if al-Akhbar, 3:171-172, states that 
Mahmiid Beg became the ruler of Ramazan Ogullari in 919/1513-14 and 
died in 922/1516-17 during the campaign against Egypt. 


92etails of the battle are given by the contemporary chronicles 
of Ibn Iyas, Badati® al-Zuhur, 5:4~-75; the part concerning Selim's 
campaign against the Mamluks has been translated into English by 
William H. Solomon under the title An Account of the Ottoman Conquest 
of Egypt in the Year A,H, 922 (A.D. 1516) (London: The Royal Asiatic 
Seciety of Great Britain and Ireland, 1921); Ibn Wltn, Mufdkahat 
aj-Khillan, 2:6-30. This author was able to visit the Ottoman camp in 
Syria after the battle and recorded his impressions about its 
organization. The most extensive account is that of Ibn Zunbul, an 
eyewitness who wrote an important and lengthy monograph about the 
campaign. To date, only an abridged lithographed edition of the work 
is available. About Marj D&biq, see: Ibn Zunbul, Tarikh al-Suitan 
Salim, pp. 12-24. 
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second encounter at Raydaniyah, on the outskirts of Cairo, between the 
Ottomans and the remnants of the Mamluk army under the new Sultans 


Himan Bey, on 20 Dht'l-Hijjah 922/23 January 1517, ended again with an 
Ottoman victory. It sealed Selim's conquest of the Mamluk empire? 
and was followed by the submission of the Muslim Holy Places of Mecca 
and Medi na.24 

Thus, the Mamluk empire bore the consequences of its attitude 
toward Selim and Shah Isma&°Il. This event illustrated the Ottoman 
Sultan's success in fighting his foes in two separate and victorious 
battles. As for the failure of Shah Ism&°3]1 to abide by his alliance 
with Qansth al-GhawriI and joinin the war against the Ottomans, the 
answer could be found only in the Venetian dispatches contained in 
Marino Sanudo's Diarii. These documents reveal intense diplomatic 
activity between al-Ghawrt and Shah Isma°Il after the defeat of the 
latter at Chaldiran, as well as the existence of an alliance between 
them.?> More importantly, they state that Shah Isma°il moved toward 


Syria with 60,000 men to join the Mamluks, but was unable to reach the 


border, due to the fact that Selim had stationed an equal number of 


93 qG man Bey was not killed during that battle and succeeded in 
escaping to organize local resistance against the Ottomans. He was 
finally captured and hanged at the gate of Zuwaylah in Cairo on 22 
Rabi? I 923/14 April 1517; see Ibn Ilyas, Badati® al-Zuhur, 5:166-167 
(about Timan Bey} and 5:122-150 (about the campaign against Egypt). 
See also Ibn Blin, Mufadkahat al-Khillan, 2:43-44; Ibn Zunbul, Tarikh 
al-Sultan Salim, pp. 28-122. 

> 


ton Iyads, Badati® al-Zuhur,5:192 and 206; al-Nahrawali, Kitab 
al-I°lam bi-AC1lam Bayt Allah al-Haram, vol. 3 of Akhbar Makkah 
al-Musharrafah, edited by HF. Wiistenfeld (Beirut: Khayat, 1964), pp. 
284-289. 


2 sanudo/Amoretti, S&h Ismail, 1:317 and 345. 
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soldiers to guard the passes of al-Bfrah, the main crossing point 
between Diyar Bakr and Syria.96 

After their conquest of the Mamluk empire, the Ottomans started a 
propaganda campaign against Shah Ism4°1I1l who became cursed in the 
Friday prayer.?7 Moreover, they encouraged the spread of rumors 
describing the former Mamluk Sultan Qangih al-Ghawri as a member of 
the Furtifi sect and a "close friend of the Persians."98 

Toward the end of Selim's reigns Anatolia was again shaken by a 
new rebellion. In 925/1519, aman by the name of Jal&lf& declared 
himself the Mahai?9 and rallied round him a large following which 
included a number of gizilbadsh. This rebellion, which had started at 
Turkhal near Tokat, spread to Sivas where °Al1T Beg the ruler of 
Dulgadir succeeded in defeating the rebels and killing their 


leader.!90 This atmosphere of heterodoxy favored the spread of rumors 


96 Tpid., pp. 351-353, 401 and 447. 
97Ibn ‘Hltin, Mufakahat al-Khillan, 2:74-75. 
98tpn Tyas, Badati® al-Zuhir, 5:88. 


99The Mahdi is the twelfth and last Im4m in the ShI°I ImamI 
doctrine, who disappeared and who will return at the end of time. 
See, al-ShIbi, al-Silah bayna al-Tasawwuf wa al-Tashayyu® (Cairo: Dar 
al-Ma°Hrif, 1969), pp. 121-131 and 227; Tabataba'i, Shicite Islam, 
translated and edited by S.H. Nasr (London: Géorge Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd.» 1975), pp. 173-217. 


100Munajjim Bashi, Saha'if al-Akhbar, 3:471; Solakzade, Tarih, 
pp. 414-415; Usungargili, Osmania Tarihi, vol. 2 pt. 2; p. 297 (dates 
it in 924); Hammer-Purgstall, Hitoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 4:351-352 
(gives no date). Sanudo/Amoretti, Sah Isma°i], 1:494-495, confirms 
that the rebels were in favor of Shah Ism4°Il and that 15,000 were 
killed, Tansel, Yavuz Sultan Selim» pp. 94-98, reproduces a document 
from Topkapi Saray Argivi no. 5293 confirming the gizilbash 
connection. 
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that Murad, son of Ahmad, was still alive. However, these rumors died 
out without causing further complications.!91 

On the Safavid side, the last years of Shah Isma °T1 were marked 
by diplomatic overtures to Western Christendom in an effort to create 
an alliance against the Ottomans. He contacted the Grand Master of 
the Knights of St. John at Rhodes and asked him to hand over a cousin 
of Selim who was in the custody of the Hospitallers, a request which 
was denied,.!92 The Safavid ruler was equally unsuccessful with the 


Portuguese,!93 with Ladislas II (1490-1516), king of Hungary and 


Bohemia, 104 as well as with Charles V, Emperor of the Habsburg Empire 


10Imunajjim Bashi, Sah@'if al-Akhbar, 3:471-472, dates this event 
in 925/1519; Tansel, Yavuz Sultan Selim, pp. 99-100. Rumors were 
spread by a Dfi who later stated that Murad had died at Uskudar. In 
order to stop these rumors, Selim went to Uskudar and ordered the body 
exhumed, Historically, it is a known fact that Murad had died in Iran 
around 1513. 


102 sanudo/Amoretti, Sah Isma°i1, 1:330-331. This was the son of 
Sultan Jem, brother of Bayezid II, who escaped to Rhodes and later 
died in France. 


103 see note 77 of the present chapter concerning Shah Ismacil's 
embassy to Albuquerque at Hormuz in 1515. In a message dated Shawwal 
924/October-November 1518 and addressed to Emperor Charles V, Shah 
Isma°ll confirms having received an envoy from the King of Portugal. 
See: K. Lanz, ed. Correspondeng des Kaisers Kar] V (Frankfurt/ Main: 
Minerva GMBH, 1966), 1:52-53; Falsafi, Tarikh-i Ravabit-i Iran va 
Urtipad dar Dawrah-i Safaviyah» p. 164, mistakenly rendered Lusitania as 
Susitania. Ina note. he adds that he has no knowledge of this 
country. Lusitania-is the ancient name for Portugal. 


1047n the same message mentioned above, Isma°Il acknowledges the 
receipt of a message from the "king of Hungary" through "Brother 
Peter", a Maronite’from Mount Lebanon. This king is Ladislas II, who 
died in 1516. See: Lanz, Correspondeng des Kaisers Kar] V, 1:52; 
Falsafi, Ravabit-i Iran va Urtpa, p. 163. On Ladislas' rule, see: 
Setton, "Pope Leo X and the Turkish Peril," Proceedings of the 


American Philosophical Society (1969): 377-383. 
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(1519-58) 105 Papal plans te include the Sfavids in an anti-Ottoman 


alliance also came to naught. 196 


B. Ottoman Containment of the Sfavid Empire. 

The Ottoman-Sfavid conflict entered a new phase after the death 
of Selim in 926/1520, On the Ottoman side, the subsequent reign of 
Sultan Sulayman II was destined to inaugurate a new era, the 
foundations of which had been completed by Selim who had expanded the 
empire southward from the Taurus region to the Upper Euphrates, Syria, 
the Hij@z and Egypt, thus reaching the Mediterranean coast of Africa 
as well as the Indian Ocean. Such an achievement was made possible by 
halting the campaign against Europe and concentrating on the Middle 
East. Sulayman's policy was characterized by a return to the European 
tradition of the empire, in addition to the consolidation of Selin's 
legacy. 

In Syria, Jin Birdf al-Ghazzalft attempted to take advantage of 
the change of government in Istanbul and proclaimed the secession of 


this province from the empire. According to a number of sources, Jan 


105shah Ism&°I1 sent a letter to Emperor Charles V, dated Shawwal 
924/October-November 1518 through the same Peter the Maronite asking 
him to unite with him in an attack against the Ottomans the following 
spring. However, it seems that Isma°Il's message did not reach the 
Habsburg court in time. Charles' answer is dated 25 August 1525 at 
Toledo, thus sent after Isma°I1l's death which occurred in 930/1524. 
This message was dispatched with Jean de Balbi, a Frenchman who was 
also a Knight of the Order of St. John. A number of letters sent by 
de Balbi to Charles V show that this envoy reached Aleppo on 12 August 
1529 and Baghdad on 13 May 1530, after which de Balbi's letters 
ceased, Copies of these letters are contained in Lanz, Correspondenz 


des Kaisers Karl V> 1252-53, T68-169;-192-206, 329-330,.335=336, 379 
and 385. 


106setton, "Pope Leo X and the Turkish Peril," p.389. For papal 
plans to include Iran in an alliance against the Ottomans, see: 
Charriére, Négociations de la France dans le Levant, 1:49-63. 
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BirdI acted in league with Shah Ism&°il who then marched closer to the 
Ottoman borders. This rebellion began at the end of Dht'l Qa°dah 
926/November 1520 and was crushed at the end of Safar 927/January 
1521, when Farhad Pasha defeated its leader and sent his head to the 
Sultan, 107 

After this episode, Sulayman turned his attention to the 
Danubian borders of his realm. There, the king of Hungary showed 
defiance and killed the Ottoman ambassador who had been sent to 
collect the annual tribute. Immediately, Sulayman made preparations 
for a fresh campaign under his personal command, which resulted in the 
siege and fall of Belgrade on 26 Ramadin 927/30 August 1521.198 this 
success, which further strengthened Ottoman hold over the Lower Danube 
and opened the road to Hungary, was coupled a year later with the 


capture of the island of Rhodes from the Knights of St. John 


107 tan Birdi al-Ghazzali, a former Mamluk commander, is depicted 
in contemporary Egyptian chronicles as a traitor who took Selim's side 
during the Ottoman conquest of Egypt and who later was rewarded with 
the governorship of Syria Upon receiving the news of Selim's death, 
he attempted to induce Khayir Beg, then commander-in-chief of the army 
of Egypt, to revive the defunct Mamluk empire. He met with Khayir 
Beg'ts refusal and limited his project to Syria. For details, see Ibn 
Iyas, Badati® al-Zuhur, 5:367-369, 382 and 422-423; Solakzade, Tarih, 
pp. 433-437. A document reproduced by Sanudo implies a connection 
between Jan Birdi's rebellion and the Safavids. It states that Shah 
Isma°il] had promised the rebellious governor 10,000 men to help him 
achieve his plan. See Sanudo/Amoretti, San Ismacil, 1:522. This 
version is confirmed by Munajjim Bashi, Saha'if al-Akhbar, 3:476-477, 
who wrote that Isma&°il came close to the Ottoman border but returned 
to Qazvin upon hearing of the defeat of Jan BirdI. He also stated 
that Farhad Pasha’ the commander of the expedition against Syria, 
received orders to place an army contingent at Kayseri to guard the 
borders against the Sfavids. 


108vunajjim Bashi, Sahatif al-Akhbar, 3:477-478; Solakzade, 


Tarih, pp. 438-439. The journal of the campaign is found in Feridin, 
Munshatat, 1:507-515. 
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(the Hospitallers) who represented a threat to the safety of 
navigation between Anatolia and Egy pt.109 

While Sulayman was launching these offensives, Shah Isma°Il was 
still in search of allies among Western Christendom. In 1521, envoys 
from Pope Leo X (1513-21) and from Venice reached Iran separately and 
were granted audience with the Shah at Maraghah.1 10 However, after 
hearing of Sulayman's victories against his European adversaries, Shah 
Isma°tl deemed it wise to keep the status quo ante with the Ottomans 
and sent his first and only embassy to Sulayman on the occasion of the 
conquest of Rhodes. In this document, the Safavid ruler congratulated 
the Sultan on his victory and on his accession to the Ottoman throne, 
and expressed his condolences for the demise of Sultan Selim,!11 three 
events which occurred during a two-year period. Sulayman reciprocated 


with a message dated 14 Muharram 930/23 November 1523 which was a 


109 Muna 4 jim Bashi, Saha "af al-Akhbar, 3:478, states that Rhodes 
surrendered on 5 Safar 929/24 December 1522. Sulayman gives an 
account of the siege ina fathnamah addressed to the governor of 
Bursa; see Feridin, Munshatat 1:522~525. Further details are given by 
Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 5:27-43, and by Eric 
Brockman, The Two Sieges of Rhodes, 1480-1522 (London: John Murray, 
1969). The Hospitallers first settled in Cyprus following the fall of 
CAkka in Palestine in 1291. By 1308, they took over Rhodes. See A.S. 
Atiya, The Crusades in the Later Middle Ages (London: Methuen and Co.» 
1938), pp. 286-290. 


110sanudo/Amoretti, Sah IsmA°i1, 1:545-547. This document is 
dated 16 January 1521, a fact which seems doubtful, since it is 
Classified among those of the year 1522. As the full set of the 
Diarii of Marino Sanudo was not available to the present writer at 
this time, verification of the date was not possible. However, this 
writer's suspicions concerning the date are supported by a passage in 
Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:474, where it is stated that Shah 
Ism2°il had spent the month of Ramadin 927/August-September 1521, at 
Maraghah. 


111pertdtin, Munsha'dt, 1:525-526. This document is undated, but 


internal evidence shows that it was composed after the Ottoman 
conquest of Rhodes, i.e., after December 1522. 
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masterpiece of diplomatic ambiguity.'!@ While coldly thanking Shah 
Isma°Il for his initiative, he referred to Selim as the one "who had 


suppressed the deeds of the profligates and the rebels," a direct 
allusion to the safavids.'!9 

Shah Ism4°T1 died on 19 Rajab/23 May 1524 and was succeeded by 
his young son Tahmasp (930-984/1524-76) then only ten years of age.) 14 
The minority of the new Shah led to infighting among the prominent 
leaders of the gizilbdsh tribes, each eager to ascertain his own 
control over the affairs of the state. At the death of Shah Isma°1l, 
the position of vakil (viceroy) was held by Div Sultin Riimlai, who 


retained this same office under Ism4°Il's successor, Thhmasp. He also 


filled the function of 1414 (tutor) to the young ruler and of amir 


al-umara' (commander-in-chief) of the qgizilbash forces. Div Sul tan 
Riimld. became the de facto ruler of the Safavid state, a role which 


aroused the jealousy of his rivals, the most prominent of whom was 
Kupak (K6pek) Sul tan Ustajlt. This rivalry was at the origins of the 
rebellion of the Ustajltis and led to a civil war which first opposed 


the latter to the RUmlts, both being respectively backed by the Shamlt 


12tpid., pp. 526-527. 
113qpid., p. 527. 


11449 discrepancy concerning the birthdate of Jahmasp exists among 
several sources. In his memoirs, TAhmasp states that he was born on 
19 Dhi'l-Hij jah 920/3 February 1515; see his Ruznamah, p.166; idem, 
"ie Denkwirdigkeiten des San Ibhmasp I von Persien," edited by Paul 
Horn, ZDMG 44 (1898): 576. RUml0, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:132 and 2:67; 
gives Tahmasp's date of birth as the 26th of Dhi'l-Rijjah 919/22 
February 1514, while Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 4:531, states that 
Tahmasp was born at the end of 918/February-March 1513. Iskandar Beg 
Munshi, Tarikh-i CAlam Arad-yi CAbbasI, 1:45, confirms the date given 
by Rimli. This date (26 Dhad'l-Hijjah 919/22 February 1514) seems to 
be the correct one, since the contemporary Khwandamir confirms that it 
took place near Isfahan, where Shah Isma°Tl was encamped following his 
campaign against ‘the Uzbeks in Khur&s&n. 
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and the Tekkelt tribes. From 931/1525 to 940/1532~33, Iran was shaken 
by intermittent warfare between the several qizilbash factions.!!> 
Finally, in 940/ 1532-33, Tahmasp succeeded in putting an end to what a 
modern scholar has called "the gizilbdash interregnum"! 16 and assumed 
the reins of power.! 17 

Iran's unsettled conditions prompted the Uzbeks to launch a 
series of attacks against the Ssfavids in Khur&as&n, especially against 
the city of Hardt. This episode in the history of Safavid-Uzbek 
relations has been researched by Martin B. Dickson. As for the 
Ottoman reaction vis-a-vis Tahmasp and the internal conditions which 
characterized the first decade of his rule, it had been marked by the 
absence of military initiatives against Iran, despite the anti-Sfavid 
stand Sultan Sulayman had adopted. This Sultan's attitude toward the 
new government of Iranis revealed ina number of documents, two of 
which will be mentioned. First, instead of the customary 
congratulatory embassy, Sulayman dispatched a threatening message to 


Tahmadsp, reminding him of Selim's campaign against Iran 


15me details of these events will not be dealt with here. The 
reader might refer to a number of articles and monographs by modern 
scholars who researched this period. Among these, the following are 
of special interest: Martin Dickson, "Shah Tahmasb and the Uzbeks," 
mostly pp. 51-203; Jean-Louis Bacqué-Grammont, "Une Liste d'Emirs 
Ostagellt Révoltés en 1526," Studia Iranica 5 (1976): 91-114; idem, "Un 
Document Ottoman sur la Révolte des Ostageli," Studia Iranica 6 
(1977): 168-184; Roger M. Savory, "The Principal Offices of the 
Safavid State during the Reign of Tahmasp 1st (930-84/1524-76), " BSOAS 
24 (1961): 65-85. Among original sourees, see Tahmasp, RUznamahs 
2:167-170 and 173-4; ROm10, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1: 187-236 and Iskandar 
Beg Munshi, Tarikh-i CAlam Ara-yi CAbbasi, 1:47-49. 


116 expression used by Savory, "The Principal Offices of the 
Sfavid State during the Reign of Isnmasp," p. 70. 


117 qpid. 
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and indirectly requesting him to "follow the right pathn,1718 Seconds 
the Sultan demonstrated an equal aggressiveness inaletter sent to 
Khusrfii Pasha, the Ottoman governor of Diyar Bakr, dated mid-Ramadn 
931/July 1525. In this document, Sulayman ordered his governor to win 
the support of the Kurds, give refuge to the CUlama' (theologians) 
fleeing Iran, and to keep the central government informed about the 
affairs of Iran. The Ottoman Sultan also added that he would 
eventually march on Iran.'19 

Despite Sulayman's threats to invade Iran, the Ottomans had first 
to face the challenge of the Habsburgs who, under the leadership of 
Louis II, King of Hungary (1516-26), were menacing the Danubian 
borders of the empire. In response, the Ottoman army crossed the 


Danube and won a strategic and decisive victory at Moh4cs, on 21 


Dht'1-Qafdah 932/29 August 1526,'29 thus opening the road to Hungary. 


118perpraan, M Munsha'at, 1:541-543; CAbd al- Aare Nava'I, comp., 
Sh&h Tahmasb Safavi. MajmGCah-yi Asnad va Mukatabat-i Tarikht hamrah-i 


Yaddashtiha-yi Tafet Tafsili (Tehran: Intisharat-i Bunyad-i Farhang-i Ir@n, 
1971), pp. 151- 153. This message is undated but includes a reference 
to Sulayman's conquests of Belgrade in 927/1521 and Rhodes in 
929/1522. Knowing that Jahmasp ascended the throne on 19 Rajab 930/23 
May 1524, and that Sulayman's next victory was at Moh&cs in 932/1526, 
it would be logical to assume that this message was sent shortly after 
Tahmasp's coronation. 


119Fertain, Munsha'at, 1:543-544. 


120 tere was a split in Hungary between the German and the Magyar 
nobles. The Magyars were led by John Zapolyas Voivode of 
Transylvania, who was installed as King of Hungary by Sulayman 
following the baftle of Moh4es. On the Habsburg side, Archduke 
Ferdinand, the future Holy Roman Emperor (1556-64), and a younger 
brother of Emperor Charles V (1519-56), became the new King of Bohemia 
and Hungary with its capital at Vienna, following Louis II's death in 
1526 at MohAdcs. See D. Vaughan, Europe and the Turk. A Pattern of 
Alliances. 1350-1700(Liverpool University Press, 1954), pp. 109-114; 
W.E.D. Allen, Problems of Turkish Power in the Sixteenth Century 
(London: Central Asian Research Centre, 1963), pp. 68-71; C. Max 
Kortepeter, Ottoman Imperialism during the Reformation: Europe and the 
Caucasus (New York: New York University Press, 1972), pp. 124-131. In 
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Its capital, Buda, fell to the Ottomans two weeks later on 3 
DhO'l-Hijjah 932/10 September 1526.1¢1 A year later, Ottoman 
authorities had to deal with several rebellions which occurred in 
parts of Anatolia and the Taurus region at the end of 933 and the 
beginning of 934/mid-1527-beginning of 1528. These were uprisings 
among the peasantry who were protesting against a newly ordered 
eadastral survey.122 From the end of 934/mid-1529 to the beginning of 
939/end of 1532, the Ottoman army was preoccupied with campaigns in 
Hungary and Austria. Among the events of this period, most notable 
was Sulayman's failure to capture Vienna after a month-long siege 
which lasted from 23 Muharram to 10 Safar 935/17 September to 14 
October. 1529.123 In May 1533, an armistice was signed between the 


Ottomans and King Ferdinand of Hungary and Bohemia. 124 


these sources as well as in Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire 
Ottoman, 5:78-86, the date of the battle of Moh&4acs is given as August 
29, 1526. However, in Sulayman's fathnamah published in Feridtn, 
Munsha’at, 1:546-551, this date is 20 Dhiitl-Qa°dah 932/28 August 1526; 
Munajjim Bashi, Sahatif al-Akhbar, 3:481-482 states incorrectly that 
the battle took place on 20 Dhti'l-Hij jah 932/2T September 1526. 


121solakzade» Tarih, pp. 458-460; Pegevi, Pecevi Tarihi, edited 
by Murat Uraz (Istanbul: Nesriyat Yurdu, 1968), 1:59-60; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Histoire de l1'Empire Ott » 5:88-91. 


122 Munaj jim Bashi, Sahatif al-Akhbar 3:482-485; Solakzade, Tarih, 
pp. 462-468; Pegevi, Tarih 1:67-68; Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de 
l'Empire Ottoman, 5:92-101. 


123 the Ottomans signed a treaty of alliance with John Zapolya on 
29 February 1528, aimed against the Habsburg Ferdinand who laid claims 
to Hungary. Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 5:114- 
127; Vaughan, Europe and the Turk, pp. 114-116. 


124 Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 5:179-180; 
Vaughan, Europe and the Turk, pp. 118-119. 
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The conclusion of this treaty allowed Sulayman to turn his 
attention away from Europe and toward the Safavid state. In 934- 
35/1528-29, Dht'l-Fiqar Mawsillii killed his uncle Ibrahim Mawsillt, 
who governed Baghdad and Arab Iraq in the name of the Safavids, and 
assumed that office, whereupon he declared his allegiance to the 
Ottomans and ordered that the khutbah be read in the name of Sultan 
Sulayman. This rebellion was short-lived; Dhd'l-Fiqadr was 


assassinated by his own brothers who were in league with Shah 


Tahmasp. 125 


The ongoing civil war, together with the incessant Uzbek attacks 
against Khurasan, emboldened Uldmah Tekkelu, governor of Azarbayjan 
and a member of the eponymous tribe, to openly seek the office of 
Naki], but his designs were thwarted following his defeat in 937/1530- 


31 at the hands of Tahm4sp's loyal supporters. He then fled to the 


Ottomans and secured their firm backing.! 26 


The positive Ottoman reaction to the defection from the ranks of 
the Safavids of Ulamah and his Tekkelu supporters was dictated by a 


number of factors. First, the Sefavid state had become increasingly 


125 There is a considerable discrepancy among sources as to the 
date of this rebellion. Riml0, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:208-209, does not 
date the rebellion of Dhi'l-Fiqar but leads the reader to believe that 
it started late in 934/mid-1528. However, he gives the exact date of 
Dht'l-Figadr's death 3 Shaww4&l 935/10 June 1529. Bidlisf, 
Chéréf-Nameh, 2:553-556, states that the rebellion started on 14 
Ramadan 934/2 June 1528 and was put down at the end of 935, 
corresponding to the summer of 1529. An Ottoman source, that of Kara 
Gelebizade, Rawdat al-Abrar (Cairo: Biladq, 1832), p. 424, dates the 
revolt in 940/1533-34. Among modern historians, CAbbas al-CAzzawt, 
Tarikh al- Iraq, 3:362~-365, dates this rebellion in 936/1529-30. 


126 During this same period, the Uzbek °CUbayd Khan launched a 
series of attacks on the main cities of Khurasa&n, especially Har&t. 
Iskandar Beg Munshf®, Alam Ara-yi CAbbasi, 1:59-61; RO&m1d, 
Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:237; Bidlist, Sharafnamah, (Arabic) 1:434-438. 
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weakened by the continuous civil strife. Second, the recurrent Uzbek 
raids on Khur&dsan had developed into what was virtually a war of 
attrition against the Sfavids. Third, the rebellions of Dht'l~Figar 
and Ul&mah illustrated the considerable attenuation of the hold of the 
central government over the western and northwestern reaches of the 
country. 

These conditions permitted Sultan Sulayman to decide upon a large 
scale campaign against the Sfavids with the aim of accomplishing two 
major objectives: first, the establishment of Ottoman control over 
the passes which linked Iran to eastern Anatolia and Georgia, by 
bringing Armenia and Kurdistan under Ottoman hold; second, a southward 
expansion to the Persian Gulf through the occupation of Arab Iraq, 
including the city of Baghdad. 

Sulayman left Uskudar at the end of 940/mid-1534 to command his 
forces and head a two-year campaign against Iran.'27 However, Ottoman 
Military operations against the Safavids had started as early as 
938/1531-32 and had been precipitated by Sharaf Khan Rizaki, the 
governor of BidlIs--the capital of Kurdistan--who had declared his 
allegiance to Shah Tahmasp after having initially adopted a neutral 
stand between the Ottomans and the Safavids. Sulayman immediately 
reacted by appointing the fugitive Ulamah Tekkelu as governor of 
Bidlis and providing him with troops to conquer Kurdistan. After 
initial failures, Uladmah succeeded, in 939/1532-33, in capturing the 


city of BidlIis and killing its ruler, '28 However, the difficulties 


127 ohne journal of Sulayman's campaign is found in Ferfdfn;, 
Munshatat, 1:584-598. 


128 the best details are given by Bidlist, Sharafnamah, 1:434~456; 
ROml0, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:239-240 and 246-247. 
e 
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encountered by the Ottoman party prompted Sultan Sulayman to dispatch 
reinforcements under his Grand Vizir Ibrahim Pasha during this same 
year, and finally to take personal command of the campaign the 
following year, 940/1 534,129 

As a result of this campaign, which lasted until mid-942/end of 
1535,130 the Ottomans succeeded in establishing a cordon sanitaire 
around Safavid Iran and in further containing this country. First, 
the comuest of Kurdistan together with the submission of G11an,!3! 
increased Ottoman control over Iran's links with eastern Anatolia and 
Georgia. Second, the peaceful possession of the city of Baghdad, 
which was entered by Sulayman on 24 Jumadd II 941/1 December 1534, 132 
and the subsequent capitulation of Arab Iraq, including the port city 
of Basrah, !33 expanded Ottoman boundaries to the Persian Gulf. 

Following this campaign, Sfavid Iran became virtually surrounded 


by enemies. In addition to his perennial conflict with the 


129 tHe military operations included the capture of Kurdistan and 
of the fortresses surrounding Lake Van, the peaceful submission of 
Arab Iraq and the temporary seizure of Tabriz. Accounts of the 
campaign are found in the following: RUml0, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:247- 
260; Iskandar Beg Munshi, CAlam Ara-yi CAbbasi, 1:66-69, refers to 
this campaign as two. In fact, Sulayman entered Tabriz on his way 
from Anatolia and a second time on his way back after having spent the 
winter in Baghdad. However, these movements should not be considered 
as two separate campaigns. See also Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de 


l'Empire Ottoman, 5:203-228. 


130s.) ay man returned to Istanbul on 14 Rajab/8 January 1536. See 


Feridtin, Munsha' at, 1:598. 


13'Muzaffar Khan, the ruler of Gildn, joined the Ottomans with 
ten thousand men. See Pegevi, Tarih, 1:99. 


132qpid., 1:101-103; CAzzGwi, Tarikh al- Iraq, 4:28-37. 


133Bagah submitted without a struggle in 945/1538. See Pegevi, 
Tarih, 1:113. 
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Uzbeks and the Ottomans, Shah Tahm&sp also maintained unfriendly 
relations with the Mughals of India, 134 

The main feature of this campaign was the strategy that Tahmasp 
and his commanders had adopted regarding the superior armies of the 
Ottomans, In his Memoirs, Shah Tahmasp estimated that three hundred 
thousand Ottoman cavalrymen had participated in this campaign. He 
added that he realized the impossibility of facing such a huge number 
of men, and had thus decided not to engage them in battle.135 He 
further wrote that the size of the invading army would render an 
extended campaign against Iran impossible, due to the problems of 
supply and the previous burning of the crops in the area. !36 In fact», 
the Safavids had learned a lesson from their defeat at Chaldiradnin 
920/1514 and avoided engaging the Ottomans in pitched battles. 
Through this strategy, Tahmasp was able to keep his losses to a 
minimum and prevented the Ottomans from winning a major battle which 
would substantially weaken the gizilbash forces. 

Sultan Sulayman led two more campaigns against Iran; however: 
Ot toman-Sfavid boundaries remained virtually unchanged, compared with 


those which had resulted from the first campaign of 


1347, the midst of the campaign against the Ottomans, Sam Mirza--— 
Shah Jahm&sp's brother--started an offensive against the Mughals and 
invaded Qandahar, but was defeated in 941/1534-35. See Rinmli, 
Absanu't-Tawarikh, 1:260-261. Following Babur's death in 937/1530, 
the Mughal empire was ruled by HumayOn (937-47/1530-40) and (962- 
63/1555-56) who was rivalled by another brother, Kamran Mirza. A 
summary of the state of relations between Babur’s successor and Shah 
Jahmasp is given by Riazul Islam, Indo-Persian Relations. A Study of 
‘he Political and Diplomatic Relations Between the Mughal Empire and 
Iran (Tehran: Bunyadd-i Farhang-i Iran, 1970), pp. 22-39. 


135shah Tahmasp, Rigndmah, 2:192. 


136qpig., 2:192-193. 
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940-41/1533-35. These two campaigns, which will be briefly 
Summarized, consolidated Ottoman hold over Kurdistan and parts of 
Armenia, areas which had been targets for Safavid attacks. 

In 953-54/1546-48 Alqas Mirza--brother of Tshmasp and governor of 
Shirvan--rebelled and subsequently fled to the Ottomans.'37 He sent a 
message to Sultan Sulayman, promising to become his vassal if he would 
agree to furnish him with the necessary military. support,138 The 
Ottoman Sultan seized this opportunity _to launch his second campaign 
against Iran with the aim of achieving two objectives: first, the 
securing of a government friendly to the Ottomans in Iran in the case 
of a clear victory of Alq&s Mirza over Tahmasp; second, the 
strengthening of Ottoman military presence in Kurdistan and Armenia 
through the capture of the two key strongholds of V&an and Qars, 
During this expedition which covered the years 955~56/1548-H9, 
Sulayman succeeded in attaining the last objective on1y.139 As for 

137piqas Mirza showed insubordination toward his older brother 
Tahmasp. In 953/1546-47, Tahmasp decided to march against Shirvan, 
and concealed his plan by raiding Georgia first, then moving against 
Shirvan on his return journey. After his defeat, Alq&g fled to the 
Ottomans, via Caffa inthe Crimea. In addition to the contemporary 
chronicles, the following articles are of interest. Husayn Mir 
Ja°fari, "Zindigani-yi Alqas Mirza Safavi," Barrasiha-yi Tarikhi 11 


(December 1976-January 1977): 145-182; John Walsh, "The Revolt of 
Alqas Mirza," WZKM 68 (1976): 61-78. 


138yava's, Tahmasb, pp. 170-172. 


139su1 ay man left Uskudar on 20 Sefar 955/31 March 1548 and 
returned to Istasbul at the beginning of Dh&'l-Hijjah 956/end of 
December 1549. The highlight of this expedition was the capture of 
Van on 18 Rajab 955/24 August 1548 and a successful expedition of 
Vizir Ahmad Pasha against a number of forts in southern Georgia. For 
details, see Pecevi, Tarih, 1144-152; Munajjim Bashi, Saha'if 
al-Akhbar, 3:498-500; Shah Tahmasp, Ruznamah, 2:196-200; Rimlu, 
Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:327-336 and 339-342; Iskandar Beg Munshi, “Alam 
Rra-yi AbbasT, 1:69-75. See also the interesting memoirs of Ma'mfin 
Beg, composed in Turkish and reproduced by Ismet ParmaksizoZlu, "Kuzey 
Irak'ta Osmanli Hakimiyetinin Kurulugu ve Memtin Bey'in Hatiralari," 
Belleten 37 (April 1973), fols. 11b-33a. 
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Alqas, he led his forces against Hamadan, Qum, Kash&n and Isfahan: but 
failed to win popular support. Realizing that he would be defaulting 
on his promise to the Ottoman Sultan, he elected to negotiate his 
surrender to his brother Tahmasp who ordered him imprisoned inthe 
fortress of Qahqahah where he finished his days.!40 

Unlike the previous two, Sulayman's third campaign against Iran 
was motivated to a large extent by Ottoman internal politics. 
Sulayman fell under the deep influence of his favorite wife Khurram 
Sultan, the Roxolana of Western sources, !41 and of his Grand Vizir 
Rustam Pasha, and appointed as his successor his son Selim, the future 
Selim II (974-82/1566-74), scion of his marriage to Khurram. This 
decision was made at the expense of his eldest son Mustafa, Selim's 
half brother, who enjoyed the backing of the Janissaries.! 42 

Meanwhile, the Safavids had started a major offensive against 
Ottoman outposts in Kurdistan and attacked the city of Erzerum in 


eastern Anatolia.143 These conditions compelled Sulayman to send 


140 siqag died in Qahqahah in 984/1576. For details about His 
expedition and his life, see Mir Ja°farf, "Zindig&nfI-yi Alqas," pp. 
154-168; Walsh, "The Revolt of Alqas Mirza," pp. 63-78. Among 
contemporary sources, the best account is given by Rimlu, Absanu't— 
Tawarikh, 1:327-340 and BidlisI, Chéréf-Nameh, 2:580-585. 


Tl pirst mentioned by Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, The Turkish 
Letters of Ghiselin de Busbecq, Imperial Ambassador at Constantinople,» 
1554-1562, translated from the Latin of the Elvezir edition of 1663 by 
Edward Seymour Forster (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1968), pp. 2u- 
33. 


W42 Tpia, See also Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de J'Empire 
Ottoman, 6:53-57. 


143 Munaj jim Bashi, Sahatif al-Akhbar, 3:501-502; Rumli, Ahsanu't— 
Tawarikh, 1:356-370; Pegevi, Tarih, 1:158-159. In addition to 
Erzerum, the Safavids attacked the forts of Van, Arjish, Akhl at and 


“Adil javaz. 
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reinforcements to the area and later to decide upon dispatching an 
expedition under the command of his Grand Vizir Rustam Pasha While 
on his way to Iran, the latter sent emissaries to Sulayman urging him 
to move in person and informing him of the rebellious state of the 
army which was unhappy with the elimination of Mustafa from the 
succession. Upon receiving this information, the Ottoman Sultan 
resolved to head the expediton and departed from Uskudar on 20 Ramadin 
960/30 August 1553. 144 As later events showed, this was part of a 
plan engineered by Rustam Pasha and Khurram Sultan to provoke the 
death of Mustafa. This scheme was effective since Sulayman ordered 
the death of his son Mustafa while he was still marching with the army 
in Anatolia at Eregli, on 20 Shaww4l 960/29 September 1553, causing 
him to be strangled in the imperial tent.! 45 

This campaign, which took place in 960-61/1553-54, resulted in 
the capture of the strongholds of Shahrizil. and Balqas, thus placing 


the Ottomans in full control of Kurdistan. ! 46 Returning from 


“pate given by Munajjim Bashi, Sab3'if al-Akhbar, 3:502. 


TS Ipid. The best details concerning the conspiracy of the Grand 
Vizir Rustam Pasha and Khurram Sultan against Prince Mustafa are given 
by De Busbecq, The Turkish Letters, pp. 28-33. Rustam was later put 
to death on Sulayman'ts orders for his role in the conspiracy. 


146 por details, see Pegevi, Tarih, 1:158-175; Munajjim Bashi, 
Saha'if al-Akhbar, 3:502-505; R&mld, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:377-3 82; 
Parmaksizoglu, "Kuzey Irak'ta Osmanli Hakimiyetinin Kurulugu," fols. 
43b-45b. ‘. 

Three documents found in Ferfidiin, Munsha'at, 2:80-85, and 
consisting of one message from Sultan Sulayman to Bur@q Khan Uzbek and 
two messages from the latter to the Ottoman Sultan, are of interest in 
relation to the creation of an Ottoman-Uzbek alliance against the 
Sefavids. In this last letter, Burdq Khan acknowledges the receipt of 
three hundred Janissaries and a number of cannons from the Ottomans 
and apologizes for not having been able to move against Iran (pp. 80- 
81, dated Rabi® II 963/February-March 1556). Sulayman answered him at 
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Iran, Sulayman granted an audience to Shah QU1T, Tahmasp's envoy» who 
was conveying his master's overtures for peace (in Dhd'l-Qa°dah 
961/September 1554) 147 On 18 Jumada II 962/ 10 May 1555, a second 
embassy was received by the Ottoman ruler at his campin Amasya, 148 
In response, the Sultan sent a message to the Sfavid ruler wherein he 
acknowledged having received the two envoys and asked him to send an 
embassy with a mandate to negotiate and conclude peace, 149 On 8 Rajab 
962/29 May 1555, the peace treaty of Amasya was signed between 
Ottomans and Safavids. In ratifying this treaty, the Safavids 
recognized Ottoman sovereignty over Arab Iraq and the areas north of 
fzarbay jan, including Kurdistan.!>° 

The treaty of Amasya represents the success of the policy of 
containment which Sulayman had pursued vis-a-vis the Sfavids, By the 
Same token, on the Safavid side, it demonstrates the pragmatic course 
of action taken by Tahmasp when confronted with the overwhelming 
superiority of Ottoman military power. Following the ratification of 
this treaty, there was a noticeable effort on the part of the Sfavids 


to abide by its provisions and to maintain friendly relations with the 


the beginning of Rajab 964/May 1557, informing him of the newly 
achieved peaceful relations with Tahmasp (pp. 84-85). Buraq Khan is, 
according to GhaffarI, Jahan Ara, p. 208, another name for Nawritz 
Amad, who ruled the Uzbeks from 959/1556 to 963/1561. 


147 Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 6:68-69. 

148 Tyia., 6:69. See also the eyewitness account of De Busbecq» 
The Turkish Letters, p. 62. The names of his ambassador and of the 
previous one appear in the message sent by Zahmas p to Sulayman, found 
in FerIidin, Munsha'at, 1:620-623. 

149 tbid., pp.623-625. 


150 qammer-Purgstall; Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, 6:70; 
Uzungargili, Osmanj]i Tarihi, vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 361. 
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Ottomans. The good will of the Sef avids was again demonstrated when 
they handed over Bayezid, another son of Sulayman, who had taken 
refuge in Iran following the failure of his rebellion against his 
father,!51 In fact, no major change in Ottoman-Sf avid relations took 
place until the advent of Shah CAbbas (996-1038/1588-1629) who 
embarked on a general offensive against Ottoman dominions in Arab Iraq 


and succeeded in capturing the city of Baghdad. 


151 In 966/1559, Bayezid disobeyed his father's order to assume 
the governorship of Amasya and to relinquish that of Kitahya to his 
brother Selim the heir-designate. A battle ensued between the two 
brothers on 22 Sha°ban 966/30 May 1559 which ended with Bayezid's 
defeat; he then fled to Iran. From that time until 15 Muharram 969/25 
September 1561, when Bayezid was delivered to the Ottoman envoys who 
strangled him on the spot, intense negotiations took place between 
Ottomans and Sfavids. No fewer than fifteen letters were exchanged 
relating to this matter, and were recorded by Ferfdin, Munshat'at, 
2:23-50. For details about Bayezid's rebellion, see: Pecevi, Tarih, 
1:206-218; Munajjim Bashil, Sahatif al-Akhbar, 3:511-514; Shah Zahmasp+ 
RUznamah, 2:210-213. ae 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The Ottoman-Safavid conflict was the result of the final 
transformation of the Sfavid Hifi order into a ruling institution, an 
accomplishment which was achieved by Shah Isma°%l I. The political 
roots of this conflict can be traced back to the social history of 
western Iran, southern Anatolia and northern Syria, areas 
overwhelmingly populated by Turkoman tribes which gained increased 
power during the first half of the fifteenth century following the 
breakdown of the Ottoman policy of centralization in the aftermath of 
Timtr's campaigns. However, the consolidation of Ottoman power after 
the conquest of Constantinople and the subsequent expansion of the 
empire in Anatolia, resulted in the reduction of the power and quasi- 
independence of the Turkoman tribes. These conditions were favorable 
for the success of religious propaganda which bore political 
overtones. 

It was during this period that Shaykh Junayd undertook his 
journey to Anatolia and parts of Syria. Faced with prevailing 
extremist Shi°ite beliefs in those areas, and being himself in search 
of supporters following his eviction from Ardabil, Junayd decided to 
win to his side the Turkomans who dwelled in those regions, by 
adopting their form of popular or--in the words of Michel Mazzaoui-- 


"folk ShtCisnt.! He thus succeeded in forming a mass of supporters 


IMazzaoui» Origins, pp. 58-66. 
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which he, and later his descendants, were able to manipulate for the 
achievement of their own goals. 

The success of Shah IsmA°Il1 in establishing the Safavid dynasty 
in 907/1501 constituted in itself a danger for the rulers of Syria and 
those of Anatolia, namely the Mamluks and the Ottomans. Within these 
two empires, the Safavids had long maintained close spiritual ties 
with their Turkoman followers. The events which shook Anatolia during 
the second half of the fifteenth century contributed to instability in 
that area, conditions that the Safavid leadership had exploited 
through an elaborate network of khulafa. 

Hence, the confrontation between Ottomans and Sefavids, following 
the rise of the latter dynasty, was not as much of the Sunni Ottomans 
against the new ShI°fI state in Iran, but rather it was an Ottoman 
reaction to the political ambitions of the Safavids who nurtured 
expansionist designs with regard to Anatolia. Two important facts 
tend to support this interpretation: first, prior to the rise of the 
Safavid dynasty, Shah Isma°I1 focused his attention primarily on 
Anatolia. As was demonstrated in the present work, the Safavid 
leadership planned on joining in the widespread rebellion of 906/1500 
in Anatolia, but was prevented from effectively participating by the 
decisive measures taken by the Ottomans to hinder the movements of 
Safavid followers. Second, the proclamation of ImamiI/Twelver 
Sht°ism as a state, religion in Iran was made mostly to provide a legal 
administrative framework for the new state. During the period under 
study, "folk Sht°ism" was predominant in Iran both on the popular 
level and among the ruling class. In this respect, the poetry of Shah 


Isma°Il, together with the observations of a Western envoy to the 
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court of Tahmsp,* are clear evidence of the survival of extremist 
Shit°ism in that country to the end of the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Moreover, it was only at the end of Shah IsmA°Il's reign and 
during that of Tahmasp that a number of Ithna “ashari religious 


scholars had reached Iran from neighboring Syria and became 


instrumental in the development of this form of ShiCism.> 


The reduction of the Ottoman-Sfavid conflict to a mere religious 
confrontation does not withstand close scrutiny. Although the 
religious ractor is undeniable, the origins and development of this 
conflict should be sought within the geopolitical pattern of the 
Middle East at the end of the fifteenth century and the beginning of 
the sixteenth, including the relations of these antagonists with the 
other Muslim powers in the area on the one hand, and with Western 


Christendom on the other. 


2see Appendix A for Shah IsmZ°fl's poetry. D'Alessandris 
"Narrative of the Most Noble Vincentio DtAlessandri, Ambassador to the 
King of Persia for the Most Illustrious Republic of Venice," in A 
Narrative of Italian Travels in Persia in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries, edited and translated by Charles Grey (London: The Hayluyt 
Society, 1873) p. 223, states that JAhmasp's subjects worshipped him 
almost as a god. 


s 3 These ShITCite theologians were mostly from the area of Jabal 
CAmil in Syria (in the southern part of modern Lebanon). Among them 
were Muhammad al-CAmilf, Hisayn ibn CAbd al Samad al-CAmill, Hasan ibn 
al-Sayyid Jacfar al-CAmili al-Karaki, who arrived in Iran during the 
reign of Shah Isma°T1l. See Husayni, Die Friihen Safawiden, Persian 
text, p. 126. The most famous of the ©Amili group was Nir al-Din 
Aba'l~Hasan CA1T ibn al-Husayn ibn Abd al-CA1T al-Karakf al-CAmill, 
who reached Iran during the reign of Shah Tahmasp after having studied 
in Syria and Egypt. His date of death is given as 937/1530-31 by 
al-Khuw&nsari and as DhO'1l-Hijjah 940/July 1534 by ROm1@. Both of 
these authors give lengthy bibliographies of this scholar. See 
Muhammad Baqir al-Khuw&nsari, Kitab Rawdat al-Jannat fi A 
al-Ulama' wa al-Sadat (Tehran: Maktabat IsmaCtltyan, 1972), 4:36-45; 
Fasan-i RGml0, Ahsanu't-Tawarikh, 1:253- 256. 
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Having followers in both Syria and Anatolia, the Sfavids decided 
to direct their expansionist efforts against the Ottoman empire while 
at the same time befriending the Mamluks. This is clearly a political 
strategy which transcends the religious level. Such a policy was 
dictated by the realization that the nascent Sfavid state was unable 
to fight two enemies on its northwestern and western borders while 
eontending simultaneously with the Uzbeks on the eastern frontiers. 
It is this strategy which led Shah Isma°Tl to actively seek an 
alliance with the Mamluks against a power which was regarded by both 
as an enemy. Thus, the Shi°i Ssfavids became the allies of the Sunni 
Mamluks. In this respect, the campaign of Chaldir&n in 9200/1514, 
despite the religious propaganda which surrounded it, should not be 
considered merely as a war against "heretics" but as a measure taken 
by the Ottoman Sultan Selim I to put an end to Safavid activities in 
Anatolia, by carrying the offensive into his enemy's territory and 
compelling the Safavids to adopt a defensive posture. As a direct 
result of this campaign, Selim was able, two years later~-922/1516-— 
17--to defeat the Mamluk Q@ngih al-Ghawri, an event which was followed 
by the conquest of Syria and Egypt and the extension of Ottoman 
suzerainty to the Muslim Holy Places of Mecca and Medina. 

These facts show clearly the preeminence of the political 
dimension over the religious one in Ottoman-Sfavid relations. This 
interpretation is capable of explaining the downfall of a Sunnf power, 
namely the Mamluks, at the hands of another Sunni power, namely, the 
Ottomans, while the Shi°tr Ssfavids suffered territorial losses only. 

The Ottoman-Safavid conflict afforded Europe a respite from 
Ottoman aggressiveness when Selim totally focused his attention on his 


Muslim neighbors. The fall of the Mamluk empire and the integration 
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of its dominions within the Ottoman fold, together with new 
developments which were taking shape in Europe, relegated the Sof avid 
question to a position of secondary importance for the rulers of 
Istanbul. This last feature became obvious during the rule of Sultan 
Sulayman II who had to deal with the ascending power of his European 
enemies who took the offensive not only on the battlefields of 
Central Europe but at seaas well, bothin the Mediterranean and in 
the Indian Ocean. The expansionist policy of the Holy Roman Emperor 
Charles V (1519-56) as well as his connections with the Habsburgs in 
Hungary and Bohemia, together with the increased presence of the 
Portuguese in the Indian Ocean, constituted a threat to the security 
of the Ottoman empire and dictated a decisive response on the part of 
Sulayman II, This period corresponded in Iran to the rule of Shah 
Tahmasp, which was marked by the steadily increasing menace of the 
Shay bani Uzbeks led by CUbayd Khan. In view of these conditions; 
Tahmasp resolved to meet the Uzbek challenge and avoid engaging the 
Ottomans in pitched battles. This strategy proved profitable for the 
Safavids since the Ottomans were not in a position to direct their 
military machine exclusively against them. Hence, Sulayman chose to 
adopt a policy of containment vis-a-vis Iran rather than to attempt to 
systematically eonquer this country. Sulayman's first campaign 
against the Safavids in 941-42/1534-35 resulted in the extension of 
Ottoman borders to Arab Iraq and to Kurdistan, borders which remained 
unchanged until the conelusion of the peace treaty of Amasya on 8 
Rajab 962/29 May 1555, despite two other campaigns which took place in 


955-56/ 1548-49 and 960-61/1553-54. 
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Sulayman's reign was marked by the diffusion of the Ottoman 
military effort from Europe to Asia and North Africa on land, and from 
the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean at sea, a fact which was the 
result of the sudden expansion of the empire following Selin's 
campaigns of 922/1516-17 against the Mamluks. It was during 
Sulayman's rule that the decline of Ottoman power became perceptible. 
On land, he failed before the walls of Vienna in 1529, while at sea, 
his expeditions against the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean met with 
disaster. He became embroiled in a competition with the Habsburgs of 
Spain over the control of the southern Mediterranean coast. However, 
while Spain was crossing the Atlantic and building an empire in the 
Americas, the Ottomans were meeting the challenge of the West only in 
the Mediterranean. This lack of foresight on the part of the Ottomans 
was to alter the East-West balance of power and augured the decline of 


the empire and of the Muslim Middle East. 
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APPENDICES 


Shah Isma°iIl and his Poetry 
The Genealogy of the Safavids 
A Message from Shah Isma°Tl to Musa Turghtd Olu 


The Fatwa of Kemal Pagazade Concerning the Qizilbash 


APPENDIX A 


SHAH ISMACIL AND HIS POETRY 


Shah IsmS°T1 was a statesman as well as a poet whose works 
reflected his esoterical religious beliefs and his intrinsic views. 
He wrote under the pen name of Khata'r and composed mostly ina 
Turkish dialect.! 

Several recensions of his works have been made. The most recent 
was given by Cahit 6ztelli and included manuscripts and published 
works. This classification divides Shah Isma°Il's poetry into four 
major collections corresponding to the following: 

A. Works composed in Turkish: 

- The divdn, or the major collection of poems; 


- The dihnamah, another collection of poems of masnayi 
style and composed when Isma°il was of "mature age"; 


- The nasihatnamah, a long masnavi poem. 


B. <A divan in Persian. 


Viadimir F. Minorsky, who made a comprehensive study of Shah 
IsmA°Ilts Turkish divan, wrote that: 


lalessio Bombaci, Histoire de la Littérature Turque, translated 
by I. Melikoff (Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1968), p. 200. 


2cahit Gztefli, "Les Oeuvres de Hatayf," Turcica 6 (1975): 7-10. 
For other classifications, see: Azizaga Mamedov, "Le plus Ancient 
Manuserit du Div&Sn de Shah IsmA°Il KhatSyI," Turcica 6 (1975): 11-23; 
Vladimir F. Minorsky, "The Poetry of Shah Isma°Il I," BSOAS 10 (1940- 
1942): 1006a-1053a. 
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The language of the diyanisa Southern Turkish (Turcoman) 

dialect associated with the so-called "Azarbay jani Turkish," 

as spoken in North-western Persia and North-eastern 

Transcaucasia. Shah Ismi°T1 still uses a number of words 

and forms which are unknown in the present day speech. On 

the other hand, his Turkish already shows traces 30f 

decomposition due to the influence of the Iranian milieu. 

Shah Ism4°T1's divan abounds with signs of heresy and contains 
various themes which denote a mixture of extremist Shi°ism (ghuluw) 
and mystical imagery. According to Minorsky, "the divan alone gives a 
clue to the secret heresy of the early Ssfavids. These dynamic ideas, 
mystical and religious as they were on the surface, easily found their 
expression in direct action,™4 Calt--whom the Shicfites view as the 
sole rightful successor to the Prophet--° is considered as having 
precedence above the Prophet himself.® This conception is familiar to 
some extremist ShiCite groups of that time.’ Shah Isma°fl goes 
further to deify °Al1T, presenting him as "the creator of Heaven and 
Barth. "8 

The diyan also reflects Shah Ism@°Il's ambitions as well as his 


introspective thoughts. He envisions himself as another world 


conqueror: "After conquering and subduing the country of Rim 


3y. Minorsky, "Poetry of Shah IsmA°tl," p. 1010a 


Ntpa « p. 1025a. 


Son ShtCism, see: CAl1Amah Sayyid Muammad Husayn Tabataba/i, 
Snicite Islam. . 


6Minorsky, "Poetry of Shah Ism&°Tl," pp. 1025a-1026a, 


TFor a brief listing and general background to these movements, 
see Mazzaoui, Origins, pp. 63-71 and 83-84. 


SmMinorsky, "Poetry of Shah IsmA°i1," p. 1026a. 
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(Anatolia), I will turn against the Franks."9 He also considers 
himself as an emanation of God to whom his followers should prostrate 


themselves. 


"Come to meet (me), prostrate yourself (sijda). I am the 
faith of the Shah."'0 


In another poem; he makes his divine claim clearer: 

"I am God's eyes (or "God Himself"); come now, o blind man 

gone astray, to behold Truth (God). I am that Absolute Doer 

of whom they speak. Sun and Moon are in my power, My being 

is God's house, know it for certain. Prostnation before me 

is incumbent on thee, in the morn and even." 

In this respect, the reports by some sixteenth century Western 
travellers that Ism@°Il was considered a God by his followers should 
not be disregarded. A Venetian merchant who sojourned in Tabriz ca. 
1518 remarked that "this Sophy is loved and reverenced by his people 
as a God and especially by his soldiers, many of whom enter into 
battle without armour, expecting this master Ismael to watch over them 
in the fight."!2 

Referring to similar statements, Minorsky warned future scholars 
that "when the travellers of Safavid times declared that the Shahs 
were worshipped as God, these statements were interpreted 


figuratively, but they should rather be taken literally..13 This 


stand could be further confirmed in the writing of an Arab historian 


9Bombaci, Histoire de la Littérature Turque, p. 201. 
10Minorsky, "Boe try of Shah Isma°I1," p. 1043a, no. 18. 
11tbid., p. 1047a, no. 204. 


l2charles Grey, ed., A Narrative of Italian Travels in Persia, p. 
206. 


13Minorsky, "Persia: Religion and History," p. 252. 
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of the sixteenth century, Qutb al-Din al-Nahrawali (d. 990/1582), who 
stated that Shah Ism4°frl "almost claimed godship and his soldiers 
prostrated before him and blindly obeyed him.4 

Shah Isma°Tlts poetry reveals the influence upon him of the 
beliefs of different extremist ShiI°ite groups, corresponding to what 
Michel M. Mazzaoui calls "Folk-Islam in Anatolia."!5 

Shah Ismi°Ti was deeply affected by his defeat at Chaldiradn in 
920/1514. According to a modern Iranian historian, the Safavid ruler 
Spent the rest of his life "mourning" this event. "He wore biack 
clothes, a black turban and ordered the members of the aristocracy to 
wear black." 16 

The defeat at Chaldiran had an impact upon Shah IsmA°Il's poetry 
as well. In contrast to his previous extremist religious poetry, Shah 
IsmA°Il's later poems were more "earthly" and consisted primarily of 


lyrics which formed his dihnamab.!! 


"4outb al-Din al-Nahraw4l1I, Kitab al-I°1am bi-A°1am Bayt Allah 
al-Haram, 3:275. The original is: 


5 Mazzaoui, Origins, pp. 67-71 and 83-84. 
16Nag Allah Falsafl, "Jang-i Chaldiran," p. 121. 


I7éztelli, "Les Oeuvres de Hatayi," pp. 9-10. 
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APPENDIX B 


THE GENEALOGY OF THE SAFAVIDS 


The main work dealing with the genealogy of the Safavids is 
Safwat al-Safa, also known as al-Mawahib al-Saniyah fi Managib 
al-Safawiyan,! composed in 759/1358 by Ibn Bazzaz, a disciple of 
Shaykh Sadr al-Din. This work was revised during the reign of Shah 
Tahmasp I by Mir Abi'l-Fath al-Hisay ni.2 The latter version of Safwat 
al-Safa became the "official" source for Safavid genealogy. As for 
the lithographed edition published by Mirza Ahmad Tabrizi in Bombay in 
the year 1911, it was based on three "unofficial" manuscripts.> 

AbO'l-Fath confirms the Ssfavids' claim that their lineage traces 
back to SAlI, the fourth Caliph and son-in-law of the Prophet 
Mubammad, 4 thus making themselves Sayyids, a title which enhanced 


their prestige. The “official™ genealogy was to be found in sources 


contemporary with the rise of Shah Isma°I1 I and thereaf ter.? 


lthis second title is mentioned by Z. V. Togan, "Sur 1'Origine 
des Safavides," p. 345. 


ae Kasravi, "Shaykh Sofi va Tabdrash," pp. 63-64. 

3Ibid., p. 62. 

NOais is condidered by Sunni Muslims as the fourth Caliph. His 
rule extended from 35/656 to 40/661. The Shi°is acknowledge him as 
the only rifghtful successor to the Prophet Muhammad and believe that 
the Caliphate belongs to his descendants after his death. Bbatabali, 
Shiite Islam, pp. 29-85. 


*For a contemporary of Shah Ism&°I1 I, the best example is that 
of Khwandamir, Habib al~Siyar, 43409-410, 
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This claim prevailed until modern times and had been accepted by 
scholars as well as laymen. The Iranian scholar Ahmad Kasravi Tabrizi 
(1890-1946) was the first to have ever systematically questioned its 
validity. He has done so in a series of articles published in Ayandah 
in 1926-27 under the title: "Nazhad va Tabar-i Safaviyah." These 
were later edited and published as a monograph under the title Shaykh 
Safi va Tabarash in 1944. Finally in 1974, it was published among his 
collected articles. 

Kasravi's methodology consisted to a large extent of a critical 
study of the published version of Safwat 1-sara,® but often resorted 
to a contrastive analysis of the text with an earlier Turkish version. 
His conclusiens could be summarized as follows: first, the ancestors 
of the Safavids had no blood relationship to Cais.7 Second, the 
"fabrication" of their descent from CAl1I was accomplished when Shi°ite 
tendencies began to surface among the Safavid religious order.® 
Kasravi drew these conclusions after demonstrating the following 
facts: 

A--According to Safwat al-S fa, Shaykh Sadr al-Din was told by 
his father Safi that he was a descendant of CAlT, but was never told 
through which line: paternal or maternal ;? Namely if he was Sayyid or 


Sharir. !0 


ome Bombay edition. 
TKasravi, "Shaykh SafI," pp. 78-79. 
8ipid., pp. 70-71 and 84. 


9rbid., p. 67. 


'0tpn Bazzaz, Safwat al-Safd (Bombay), p. 11. 
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B--Shay kh Sadr al-Din learned from a nobleman in Mecca that he 
descended from either of CAlLI's two sons: Fasan or Hisayn.'! 

C--Shaykh Sadr al-Din was informed by his mother that his 
ancestry traced back to Hisayn son of C15, 12 

These "stories" contained in Safwat al-Safa east great doubt on 
the Sfavids' claim to Siyadat, i.e. the descent from the Prophet and 
Cait through paternal lineage. Indeed, it would be inconceivable in 
medieval times that a family of the Prophet's extraction had no full 
record of its genealogy. This well known fact led KasravIi to raise 
the following objections: 

D--Ibn CInabah (d.828/1424-25), who tabulated the genealogy of 
the clans and families of Sarawi'3 descent in his °Umdat al-Talib fi 
Ansab Al Abi Talib and who also spent his lifetime in Iraq and Iran, 
made no mention of the Sfavids' immediate ancestors.!4 


E-~A decree of Prince--and future Sul tan-- Ahmad Jalayir issued in 


favor of Shaykh Sadr al-Din and dated 22 Dhi'1-Qa°dah 773/26 May 1372 


xasravi, "Shaykh Safi," pp. 67-68; Ibn Bazzaz, Safwat al-Safa 
(Bombay), p. 11. 


12xasravi, "Shaykh Safi," p. 69; Ibn Bazzaz, Safwat al-Safa 
(Bombay), p. 11. 


VWattributed to CALI. 


Vakasravt, "Shay kh Safi" pp. 77-78. Ibn ©Inabah composed this 
work in Arabic. Although ‘he was contemporary with Shaykh Sdr al-Din 
and his son Khwajah CAl2, he made no mention of the Sef avid family in 
his genealogical tabulation. See: Ibn °Inabah, “Umdat al-Talib fi 
Ansab Al Abi Talib, edited by Nizar Rida (Beirut: Dar Maktabat 
al-my4t. 1963). 
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profusely enumerated the Shaykh's title but failed to mention any 
special lineage.!5 

F--The historian Hamd Allah MustawfI Qazvint (d. 750/1349)--a 
contemporary of Shaykh Sfil--made no comment regarding the supposed 
genealogy while acknowledging his fame as a Sufi leader. 16 

G--A letter of CUbayd Allah Khan ruler of the Uzbeks (940 
946/ 1534-39) to Shah Tahwasp ridiculed the Safavids for the forgery of 
their genealogy.!? 

Kasravi also disputed other information given in Safwat al-Safa. 
He finally established that the Safavids were Iranized Kurds whose 
early ancestors migrated from the area of Sanjar.'8 

These conclusions were confirmed thirty years later by the 
Turkish scholar Zeki Velidt To&an (b.1890) who examined the origins of 
the Safavids in an article published in 1957 in Mélanges Louis 


Massignon.'!9 Although the result of his inquiry was identical to 


\5kasravI, "Shaykh Safi," p. 74. The text of this decree is 
found in: H. Massé, "Ordonnance Rendue par le Prince Ilkhanien Ahmad 
Jal@ir en Faveur du Cheikh Sidr-od-Din (1305-1392)," pp. 465-468; also 
in: Jahangir Q&'im MaqamI, comp., Yaksad va Panjab Sanad-i Tarikhi az 
Jalayiran ta Pahlavi (Tehran: Chapkh&@nah-i Artash-i Shahinsh@hi-yi 
Iran, 1969), p. 13-16. 


'xasravI, "Shaykh SafI," pp. 81-82. See the text of the 
original passage in: QazviniI, The Geographical Part of the Nuzhat 
al-Qulib, Persian text., p. 81; English text pp. 83-84. 


1TKasravi, "Shaykh Safi." pp. 79~80. The text of this message is 
found in: Hsayn Nava‘l, Shah Tahmasb Safavi» pp. 18-34. 


18xasravi, "Shaykh Safi," p. 79. 


197. y. Togan, "Sur ltOrigine des Safavides," pp. 347-357. 
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Kasravi's, Togan was at first unaware of the Iranian scholar's 
research. Ina postscript to the article he stated that: "Aprés 
avoir envoyé cet article a l'imprimerie, j'ai pu voir une brochure 
persane d'Ahmad Kasravi, sur la généalogie des Safavides: 
ae | eer ee Ae oma "  editée A Téhéran en 1323/1944,"20 

Togan's methodology rested on the contrastive study of two 
manuscripts of Safwat al-Safa preserved at Ayasofya in Istanbul. 
MS (A) was dated 18 Jumada& I 896/29 June 1491 and catalogued under 
number 3099 and MS (B), a second copy, dated 914/1508 and bearing the 
catalogue number 2123. He was therefore comparing a manuscript copied 
prior to the rise of the Sfavids to power with another copied during 
the reign of Shah Ism&°5Il I. He also mentioned that the late Karl 
Jahn had contrasted MS (B) with the Leiden MS number 2639 and dated 
890/1485. The Leiden MS was referred to as MS (C). This comparative 
study clearly showed that the copyist of MS (B) [i.e. that of 
9114/1508] had tampered with the original text and made additions which 
matched the Sfavids' claim regarding their genealogy, and especially 
their descent from °a1%.21 

The version contained in Leiden MS°? is almost identical to that 
given in MS (A) [Ayasofya, no. 3099]. The following is a comparison 
of the transcribed texts of the three manuscripts regarding Shaykh 
Sft's genealogy. The Leiden MS is represented by (C): 

= 

20Tpid., p. 356. 

2ltpid., p. 347. 

22the catalogue number inscribed on the back of this MS is 465. 
However, there is no doubt that it is the same copy that Togan 


mentioned as number 2639. The colophon indicates that it was copied 
in 890 A.H. (1485 A.D.). 
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A. [Fol. 6a] 


Goold! gl geal! ude Gt Specs Waa gS Sg Syl ese 
ol GS gel ge a bs pha Ste onl gael pall Ge! 
jue crleslese Quill all p> dL ame opel sty ep atl Ge 
cog—ale alana, slr i! so, ill 
aly, Wl lol geal oe pet pg LA! § pole plhabe cults 
Cyd ce Soke be Cres 59 oF 9-0-8 op any yo SF Gt oS ap-0p$ 
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KasravI and Togan's studies led to the conclusion that the 
Sfavids were not Sayyids and that the alteration of their genealogy 
to support their claim regarding their supposed descent from CA1T 
occurred at a later stage. However, these two authors were in 
disagreement with regard to the exact timing of the modification: 
while Togan deemed it safe to correlate it with the access to power of 
Shah Isma°Zi I,°3 Kasravi placed it during the leadership of Khwajah 
SALT (794-930/1391-1427) or of his son Ibrahim (830-51/1427-47) .24 
Nevertheless, information contained in other sources tends to dispute 
both findings. Ibn Hajar al-°Asqala4n{'s biographical notice on 
Khwajah °AlT made no mention of an °AlId origin. The fact that Ibn 
Yajar was contemporary with the latter and that Khwajah CAlLI sojourned 
to and died in Jerusalem, leads us to believe that--up to then--the 
Safavids Made no serious claim to the CAlawf line. Ibn Hajar 


al-CAsqalanit stated the following:*> 


23 Togan, "Sur l'Origine des Safavides," p. 347. 


22kasravi, "Shaykh Safi," pp. 70-71. 


25Tpn Hajar al-CAsqalani, Inba', 3: 427-428. 
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It is quite probable that the altered genealogy was officially 
espoused by Shaykh Junayd (851-64/1447-60). During his peregrinations 
in Anatolia--following his expulsion from Ardabil by Jahan Shah Qara 
Qoyunlu (841-72/1438-67)--Junayd was quoted by Asikpasazade as saying 
that his descendants were "worthier than the Prophet's com panions."26 
Such a statement is meaningful only within a Shi°ite framework. It 
implies that Junayd was not only convinced of his CAlid lineage, but 
also that he espoused Shi°ism. In fact, only within Shi°ism would the 
descendants of CA1I have precedence over the companions of the 
Prophet--including the first "Orthodox" Caliphs--in regard to the 
government of the Islamic community. Junayd's statement led his 


interlocutor--Shaykh CAbd al-Latif-~to hastily send a message to 


s 
26, sa kpasazade, Tevarih, p. 265, 
The original Turkish text is as follows: 
ve 
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Ibrahim Beg, the ruler of Karaman (827-68/1424-63), warning him 
against the ambitions of the Safavid leader. He wrote that "the aim 
of this Shaykh Junayd is not religious devotion, but the violation of 
Islamic Law [Shartfat] and the claim of power to himself."@7 The 
altered genealogy would in fact suit Junayd's ambition for power by 


securing the support of the various Shi°I elements in Anatolia. 


27 asi kpagazade, Tevarih, pp. 265-266. 
The original Turkish text is the following: 


a * * ef 3h oh « UF 2) 239 oL praty.t glégl Cle AUT xv) eet" 
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APPENDIX C 
A MESSAGE FROM SHAH ISMACIL TO MUSA TURGHUD OGLU 
DATED 7 RABI® I 918/23 MAY 1512! 


(TOPKAPI SARAYI ARSIVi, NUMBER 5460) 


This message, composed in Turkish and dispatched only one month 
after Sultan Selim's coronation, proves the existence of an elaborate 
network of Safavid agents within the Ottoman empire, especially in 
Anatolia. In this letter, Shah IsmA°T1 requests the leader of the 
TUrghiid tribe to contact Ahmad Agha Qaram&nli, a Safavid envoy to 
Anatolia, and to heed his orders; he also enjoins him to report in 


detail his activities in the area. 


'source: M. C. Sehabettin Tekindaz, "Yeni Kaynak ve Vesikalarin 
Igig1 Altinda Yavuz Sultan Selim'in Iran Seferi", 
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APPENDIX D 
THE FATWA OF KEMAL PASAZADE 


CONCERNING THE QIZILBASH 


Kemal Pagazade (d. 940/1533) is known to have issued two fatwas 
against Shah Isma°31 and the gizilbadsm: one in Turkish, and a second 
in Arabic.! of the two, only the Arabic version is known. It is not 
clear whether the Arabic version is a translation of the original 
Turkish or if they constitute two separate fatwas. The present 
edition is based on the text published by M. C. Sehabettin Tekindag as 
an appendix to his article on Selim's 920/1514 campaign against Iran.2 

In this fatwa, Kemal Pagazade strongly indicts the gizilbash whom 
he considers "enemies of Islam" and "apostates" and states that it is 


incumbent upon the Ottoman Sultan to fight then. 


leberhard, Osmanische Polemik gegen die Safawiden im 16 
Jahrhundért; nach Arabischen Handschriften; Beldiceanu-Steinherr, "A 


Propos d'un Ouvrage sur la Polémique Ottomane contre les Safavides." 


2m. c. Sehabettin Tekindag, "Yeni Kaynak ve Vesfkalarin Isig1 
Altinda Yavuz Sultan Selim'tin Iran Seferi." 
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Kastamonu 9, 12 

Kayseri 22, 89, 118 

Kemal Pagazade 110-111, 170 

KhadIjah Begum (Junayd's wife) 
46-48 

Khadim CA1Z Pasha 95 

Khadim Beg Khalifat al-Khulafa 
59, 61 

Khalifah/Khulafa 37, 48-50, 55, 
58-59, 70, 72, 98, 147 

Khalil Allah Shirvanshah 46-47 

Khalil Aq Qoyunlu 52 

Knalknal 70 

Khan Mubammad Ustajli 91, 107- 
108 

Kharpit 22 

Knayir Beg 91, 126 

Khunjt 42, 51, 64 

Khurasan 3, 31, 65-66, 92, 103, 
105, 109, 134, 137-138 

Khurram Sultan (Sulayman II's 
wife) 142-143 

Khiishqadam (Mamluk Sultan) 16 

Khusr® Pasha 135 

Khutbah 97, 137 

Khiiy 22 

Khwajah SCA1Z (Shaykh Sadr 
al-Din's son) 36-38, 164 

Khwandamir 63, 79 

Khwarazm 92 

Kilia (Port) 26-27 

Kilis (In Syria) 45 

Knights of St. John 
(Hospitallers) 18, 26, 129, 131 

Komnena, Catherina 9, 14 

ao eee of Trabzon) 9, 
6 

Komnenus, Calo Johannes 9 

Konya 9, 12, 21-22, 44-45 

Korkud (Bayezid II's son) 98 

Koyulhisar 98 

Kumrah-i Isfahan 36 

Kupak Sultan Ustajla 133 

Kurds/Kurdistan 35, 96, 103, 
116, 121-122, 135, 138-139, 141~ 
144, 150, 160 


La Brocquiére, Bertrandon de 
21; 28 

Ladislas II (King of Hungary) 
129 

Lahijan 60-61 
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Lake Van 2, 103 

Lala 59, 133 

Laschari, Contantino 80-81 
League of Cambrai 68 

Lemnos 24 

Leo X (Pope) 132 

Lepante 24, 26 

Louis II (King of Hungary) 135 
Ludovico da Bologna 11,5 13 
Lwow (In Poland) 28 


Maghrib 1, 30, 151 

Mahdi 128 

Mahmud Beg Ramazan Oglu 126 

MansUr Beg Purnak 55 

Mar&ghah 132 

Mardin 22 

Marj Dabiq 101, 126 
Marv 92 

MasTh Pasha 73 
Matthias Corvinus, 
Hungary 15 

Mazzaoul, Michel 75, 146, 156 
Mecca 21; 36, 38, 93, 127, 149, 
159 

Medina 21, 36, 38, 127, 149 

Mehmed II, The Conqueror 2, 7-8, 
11-12, 15-17, 22-24, 27-28 

Mehmed, son of Shahinshah 97 

Middle East 1,5 4, 6-7> 68, 100; 
130, 148, 151 

Milan 25 

Minorsky, Vladimir 44, 48, 153- 
155 

Mir Abai'l-Fath al-Msayni 157 

Modon 24, 26 

Mohaés 135 

Moldavia 26-27 

Mongols 1, 33-34, 66 

The Morea 8-9, 24-25, 68, 73-74, 
85, 100, 112 

Moscow 23 

Moukbil Bey 116 

Mughals 5, 140 

Muhammad (Prophet) 34-35, 44, 
154, 157, 159, 165 

Muhammad Chavish Balaban 

77-78 

Muhammad Shah (Bahmanid) 18 
Mulemmad Shaybani Khan Uzbek 
66, 92 

Mujir al-Din al-CUlaym1 37-38 

Munsha'at-i Salatin 54, 75 

Murad II 39, 44° 


King of 
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Murad (Bayezid's grandson) 97; 
109, 129 

Murad Aq Qoyunlu 62, 83-84, 89, 
109, 115, 121-122 

Mus& Tuirghtid OZlu 98, 106 

Mushkin 57 

Mustafa (Sulayman II's son) 142-143 

Mustafa Beg (Ottoman commander) 
121 


al-Nahraw&41i, Qutb al-Din 
156 

Najm-i Sani 105 

Nakhchivan 62 

Reo ences al-Din Tabrizi 

1 

Nasir al-Din (Dulgadir) 41 

Navarino 24 

Naxos 241 

Negroponte 24-25 

Niir 'AlI Khalifah 96-98, 104, 
106 

Nuzhat al-Qulub 34 

Nymphaeum, Treaty of 23 


OZurlu, Mehmed 11 
Bztelli, Cahit 153 


Papacy 13, 68 

Persian Iraq 84 

Petrushevskii 50 

Pierre d'tAubusson 18 

Pir Ahmad Karamanoflu 12, 14 

Pius II (Pope) 11 

Poland 27, 28 

Portuguese 31, 67, 68, 122, 129, 
150-151 


Qahqahah (fortress) 142 

Qajar (tribe) 61 

Q&nsih al-Ghawri (Mamluk Sultan) 
88-90, 101, 114, 123- 128, 149 
Qara Piri Qa jar 50, 54, 58, 61 

Qara Qoyunlu 2, 10, 39, 41-42, 
46, 49 

Qarabagh 121 

Qarachah Ilyas 79 

Qarah Iskandar 97 

Qarajah Dagh 61 

Qars 141 

Qasim Beg Aq Qoyunlu 83 

Qaytbay (Mamluk Sultan) 17-19; 
28 

Qa4z Chayfrrt (location in 
Anatolia) 97 


Qazi “Askar 40 

Qazvini, Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
33, 160 

Qizilbash 3, 51, 53-54, 57-59; 
61-62, 64-65, 68-69, 83-85, 88- 
91, 94-99, 103, 107, 111-112; 
117, 119-120, 128, 133-134, 
140, 170 

Qizil Uzun 36 

Quirini, Lazzaro 13 

Qum 142 


Ramazan OZullari 6, 22, 90, 99 

Rashid al-Din Tabib 34 

Raydanftyah 102, 127 

Rhodes (Island) 18, 26, 129, 
131-132 

Rome 11 

al-Ruha (Urfa, Edessa) 14 

Rumelia 95, 99 

RumlG (tribe) 61, 133 

Rum10, Hasan) 79 

Rustam Aq Qoyunlu 56-60 

Rustum Beg Qaramanlt 59 

Rustam Pasha (Sulayman II's Grand 


Vizir) 142-143 
Sadr 60 
Ss /Safavid Order 1, 30, 


33-35, 38, 41, 44, 47-52, 54, 
56, 58-59, 63-64, 68-70, 75, 146 
t al-Safa 34, 157-161 

Saljuqs of Rum 40 

Samarqand 1065 

Sanjar (location) 160 

Sanudots Diarii 79-80, 82, 87, 
127 

Sdrah Khatwtn (Uzun Hasan's 
mother) 12 

Sarwar, Ghulam 79, 107 
Sayyid/Siyadat 35, 77, 157, 159, 
164 

Scarcia Amoretti 80 

Selefke 12 

Selim I 3, 84, 89-90, 93-94, 98- 
100, 102, 104, 106-121, 123-124, 
126~130, 132-134, 149, 151, 170 
Selim II 142 

Serbia 9 

Shaficism 34 

Shah CAbbas 101, 145 


Shah Isma°Il 1, 3, 30-32, 50- 
52, 56, 59-64, 68-92, 94-96, 98- 
100, 104-111, 115-121, 123, 125, 
127-129, 131-133, 146-149, 153- 
157, 161, 164, 167 

Shah Rukh 39, 42 

Shah Savar Dulgadir 16-17 

Shah Tahmasp 4, 102-104, 133- 
134, 137-138, 140-142, 144, 148, 
150, 157, 160 

Shahinsah (Bayezid II's son) 91 

Shahqili (Jahmasp's envoy) 144 

Shahqtli Aq&-yi Biyi Nitkar 117 

“Shahriztl 143 

Shamakhi (Shirvan) 47, 53 

Shamlt (tribe) 61, 133 

Shams al-Din Lahiji 60 

Sharaf Khan RizakI 138 

Sharif 158 

Sharfr/Shurtr 62; 71, 83, 85 

ShaybanIs: See Uzbeks 

Shaykh CAbd al-Latif 165 

Shaykh CArab 19 

Shaykh Sadr al-Din 34-36, 157- 
159 

Shaykh SafI al-Din 1, 32-34, 
70, 158, 161 

Shaykh Taj al-Din 33 

Shirvan 46-47, 50, 53, 61-62, 
71-72, 76, 78-79, 82, 141 

ShiCism 1-2, 4-5, 31, 35, 37. 
yo-44, 47-48, 51 , 60, 63-64, 67, 
85, 89, 112, 146-149, 154, 156, 
158, 165-166 

Shtrah Gul 79 

Sipahis 74, 94 

Sin&dn Pasha 98 

Sinop 9 

Sivas 12, 22; 98, 118, 128 

Sofia (Bulgaria) 28 

Solakzade 75, 77-78 

Stephen the Great 26 

Sudak (Soldaia) 27 

Sulayman II 4, 102-104, 130-132, 
134-135, 137-145, 150-151 

Sulayman Beg (Aq Qoyuniu 
commander) 54 

Sulayman Safavt 106 

Sunnism 1, 4-5, 31, 34, 36-37, 
42-44, 63, 67, 85-87, 92-93, 
147, 149 

Sul tan CAYT ChakTIrlu 61 


Tabar saran 50, 54, 59 
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Tabrf£z 1, 10, 17, 22, 62-63, 
71, 83+ 106, 120-121, 155 
Tabrizi, Fazl Allah 41 

Tabrizi, Mirza Ahmad 157 
Tahirids, rulers of Aden 68 
Taj-i Haydart 51 

Taj1I KhanOm (Shah IsmacTl's 
wife) 120-121 

Talvar 36 

Tana 8; 23, 27 

Tansel, Selahettin 104, 111 
Tarikh-i Guzidah 33 

Tarfqgah 1, 30, 32 

Tarsus 90 

Tarum 70 

Taurus 6, 15~16; 19, 28, 41, 66; 
101, 130, 136 

Tawalish 70 

Tekindag, Sehabettin 111, 170 
Tekke 94 

Tekkelu (tribe) 61, 134, 137 
Terjan 15, 79, 118 

Tevarih-i Al-i Osman 43 

Timar 74 

TrImur 1-2; 36, 39, 66, 86, 146 
Timdrids 10, 31, 39, 42, 92 
Togan, Ahmed Zeki 35, 160-161, 
164 

Tokat/Tuqat 14, 97-98, 128 

Trabzon 9-13, 22, 28, 45-46, 87, 
90, 99, 108, 117 

Transoxania 2, 4 31, 35, 42-43, 
66, 92, 105 

Transylvania 28 

Tuman Bey 127 

Tunis 19 

Tir ghiid (tribe) 73, 98-99, 106 

Turkh2Zl 128 

Turkomans 2-3, 6, 9,19, 31:5 38- 
41, 47-48, 50-51, 54-55, 61, 63- 
64, 96, 100, 146-147 


CUbayd All13h Khan Uzbek 61, 133 
Ulamah Tekkelu 137-138 
Ulmah QUlAaghI (Near Hamaddn) 


CUmdat al-Talib fI Ansab Al Abi 
Ta 159 


Upper Euphrates 10, 16, 41, 101, 
130 

Uskudar 138, 143 

UstajlG 61, 133 

Uzbeks 2-3, 5» 31-32; 65-67, 93, 
103, 105, 115, 134, 137-138, 
140, 149-150, 160 
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Uzun Hasan 2, 7-15, 17, 22; 28, 
39, 46-47, 49, 52 


Vakil 133, 137 

Van (Fortress) 141 

Varsaq 61, 73 

Venice 7-8, 13, 15; 17; 23-26, 
28, 68, 73-74, 76, 80, 87, 91, 
100, 132 

Vienna 136, 151 

Velga 23 


Wallachia 27 

Waqgf 36, 74 

Western Christendom 5, 8, 11, 
28, 31, 40, 52-53, 68-68, 80, 
102, 129, 132, 148, 151 


YaCqtb Aq Qoyunlu 52-56 
Yashbak al-ZahirI 17 
Yenishehr 99, 107, 116 
Yuraklujah Mustafa 40 


Zaydi Shi°ism 60 
Zeno, Caterino 13 


